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Tobacco  Art 


Xu  Bings  Tobacco  Project 


Stanley  K.Abe 


Xu  Bing  s  "Art  For 
The  People" 
banner  hanging 
in  New  York  City 
at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art 


The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  production  of  tobacco 
products  have  been  central  to  the  economy  of  North  Carolina 
since  the  state's  earliest  days,  and  tobacco  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  income  for  many  North  Carolinians,  including 
the  founders  of  Duke  University.  Today,  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
Homestead  and  Tobacco  Museum  in  Durham  provides  a  fascinating  overview  of  the  history  of 
tobacco,  the  development  of  a  unique  local  tobacco  culture,  and  the  pioneering  role  of  the  Duke 
family  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  cigarettes.  And  while  the  Dukes' prominence  in  the  U.S. 
tobacco  industry  is  widely  known,  their  leadership  in  the  international  marketing  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products  is  discussed  less  frequently.  Yet,  the  Duke  family  marketed  tobacco  products 
globally  well  before  the  term  "globalization"  was  coined. 

Immediately  after  the  invention  of  the  cigarette  machine  in  1881,  James  B.Duke  (1865-1925)  is 
reported  to  have  leafed  through  a  world  atlas  to  survey  the  population  of  foreign  countries.  Coming 
to  the  figure  430,000,000,  he  exclaimed/'That  is  where  we 
are  going  to  sell  cigarettes."The  country  was  China,  and  in 
1890  the  Dukes  exported  the  first  cigarettes  to  that  popu- 
lous Asian  nation.  Sales  to  China  skyrocketed  to  1.25  bil- 
lion cigarettes  in  1902,  up  to  12  billion  in  1916,  earning 
$20.75  million  with  a  net  profit  of  $3.75  million.  From 
1915  through  the  1920s,  the  United  States  exported  more 
cigarettes  each  year  (with  one  exception)  to  China  than  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  British  American  Tobacco 


Here  and  on  the  following  pages, 
Xu  Bing's  preliminary  sketches  for 
the  Tobacco  Project  installation  at 
Perkins  Library 
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An  object  from  "A  Book  from 
the  Sky,"  on  exhibit  in 
Boston  at  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art 
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It  seems  most 
appropriate 
for  an  artist 
born  in  China 
to  create  an  art 
installation 
from  cured 
tobacco  and 
tobacco  prod- 
ucts at  Duke 


Company  (or  BAT,  a  multi-national  company  formed  in 
1902  with  the  Duke's  chief  competitors  in  England) 
would  sell  80  billion  cigarettes  in  China  in  1928  alone 
and  amass  a  total  profit  of  ov  er  S380  million  between 
1902-1948. 

Leading  the  way  tor  BAT  was  lames  A.  Thomas 
(1862-1940),  the  company's  managing  director  in 
China  from  1905  to  1922,  and  the  person  for  whom  the 
Thomas  Room  on  the  second  floor  of  Duke's  Lilly 
Library  is  named.  Although  BAT  shifted  to  English 
managers  beginning  in  1923,  North  Carolinians  contin- 
ued to  be  involved  in  the  China  trade.  A  group  of  a 
dozen  or  so  men  from  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  were 
recruited  to  work  in  China  during  the  depression  era. 
Some,  like  John  Gordon  Cheatham  (1908-1983),  would 
have  stays  in  China  that  spanned  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion during  World  War  II  (including  a  year 
in  a  detention  camp)  and  ended  only  with 
the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic  in 
1949. 

With  so  many  connections  among  the 
Dukes  and  Durham  and  tobacco  and 
China,  it  seems  most  appropriate  for  an 
artist  born  in  China  to  create  an  art  installa- 
tion from  cured  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts at  Duke  University.  This  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  in  November  and  December  2000  when  the 
acclaimed  contemporary  artist  Xu  Bing  installs  a  series 
of  original  site-specific  art  works  on  the  Duke 
University  campus  and  in  the  city  of  Durham. 

Xu  (pronounced  Shoo)  Bing  was  born  in 
Chongqing,  Sichuan  province,  China,  in  1955  and 
raised  in  Beijing.  He  studied  printmaking  at  the  Central 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Beijing,  received  an  MFA  in 
1987,  and  subsequently  taught  at  the  Central  Academy. 
In  1990  Xu  Bing  moved  to  the  United  States.  He  now 
lives  and  has  his  studio  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  has 
exhibited  widely  and  often  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Americas  and  is  an  internationally  recognized  artist.  In 
1999  the  MacArthur  Foundation  awarded  a  five-year 
fellowship  to  Xu  Bing  in  recognition  of  his  "originality, 
creativity,  self-direction,  and  capacity  to  contribute 
importantly  to  society,  particularly  in  printmaking  and 
calligraphy." 

Much  of  Xu  Bing's  art  revolves  around  words, 
texts,  and  books.  One  of  his  best  known  works  is  "A 
Book  from  the  Sky,"  an  installation  composed  of  dozens 
of  traditionally  hand-stitched  books  and  long  scrolls 
printed  with  some  4,000  Chinese  characters  invented  by 
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the  artist.  The  characters  appear 
to  be  authentic,  but  they  are  in 
fact  meaningless,  solely  the  prod 
in.  I  ol  the  artist's  imagination.  In 
another  series  of  works,  Xu  Bing 
has  created  what  he  calls  New 
English  Calligraphy,  a  system  of 
words  composed  of  Roman  lettei  s 
embedded  in  shapes  reminiscent 
of  Chinese  characters.  The  artist 
also  often  incorporates  nature 
and  the  processes  of  non-human 
life  in  his  installations.  One  example  of  this  practice  is 
the  arrangement  of  black  silkworm  eggs  on  blank  book 
pages  to  form  a  Braille-like  text.  During  the  exhibition 
of  the  eggs,  the  silkworms  hatched,  wove  a  gauze  of  silk 
over  the  book,  turned  into  moths,  and  ended  their  life- 
cycle.  As  these  installations  demonstrate,  Xu  Bing  is  an 
artist  with  subtlety,  wit,  and  a  remarkable  ability  to  pro- 
duce works  of  stunning  visual  beauty  as  well  as  tantaliz- 
ingly  ambiguous  meanings.  The  Tobacco  Project  thus 
promises  to  be  a  stimulating  series  of  installations  that 
will  evoke  the  history  and  importance  of  tobacco  for 
Duke  University  and  the  wider  North  Carolina  commu- 
nity in  a  creative  and  nuanced  manner. 

A  large  banner  announcing  the  Tobacco  Project 
in  Xu  Bing's  original  New  English  Calligraphy  script  will 
hang  from  the  exterior  of  Perkins  Library,  where  the 
main  part  of  the  Duke/Durham  project  will  be  installed 
from  November  2  through  December  2000  in  the 
library's  gallery.  Xu  Bing's  installation  will  not  be  the 
first  tobacco-themed  presentation  in  the  gallery.  In  1997 
Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  mounted  an  exhibit  entitled  "Golden  Leaf/Evil 
Weed:  Promoting  Tobacco  and  Campaigning  Against  It, 
1600-1950." 

For  the  Tobacco  Project,  Xu  Bing  proposes  to 
install  a  variety  of  original  "books"  in  the  gallery  display 
cases.  Some  of  the  books  will  be  tiny  bound  sheets  of 
text  printed  on  cigarette  paper;  others  will  be  composed 
of  printed  text  on  rows  of  cigarettes  in  open  packages. 
A  range  of  materials  such  as  books,  newspapers,  adver- 
tisements, and  related  objects  from  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library  will  be 
arranged  alongside  Xu  Bing's  original  creations,  which 
will  in  turn  draw  on  cigarette  advertising  motifs  from 
China  of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  the  central  display 
case,  the  artist  proposes  to  install  large  books  whose 
pages  will  be  made  of  smooth  tobacco  leaves.  Tobacco 


Some  of  the 
books  will  be 
tiny  bound 
sheets  of  text 
printed  on 
cigarette 
paper;  others 
will  be 
composed  of 
printed  text  on 
rows  of 
cigarettes  in 
open  packages 


"A  Book  from  the  Sky,"  at 
Boston's  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art 
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"Can"  Book,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 
College  of  Art 


Tobacco 
beetles,  which 
live  in  the 
cured  leaf,  will 
be  allowed  to 
emerge  and 
consume  the 
books  during 
the  course  of 
the  exhibition. 


beetles,  which  live  in  the  cured  leaf,  will  be  allowed  to 
emerge  and  consume  the  books  during  the  course  of  the 
exhibition. 

Finally,  Xu  Bing  will  silk-screen  the  gallery  floor 
with  excerpts  of  tobacco- related  texts  copied  from  early 
newspapers  and  books.  The  printing  will  follow  the 
rectangular  outlines  of  the  stones  to  simulate  the  text 
blocks  of  an  oversized  newspaper  page.  The  stones  of 
the  gallery  floor  are  one  architectural  element  figuring 
in  Xu  Bing's  conceptualization  of  the  Perkins  installa- 
tion, and  the  windows  framing  the  gallery  space  are 
another.  Interior  windows  on  one  side  look  into  the 
Rare  Book  Room,  while  exterior  windows  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gallery  look  out  to  a  garden.  As  Xu  Bing  sees 
it,  the  views  from  the  two  sets  of  windows  represent  the 
dual  realms  of  human  culture  and  nature,  as  will  his 
installation. 

Outside  the  main  entrance  to  Perkins  Library,  Xu 
Bing  plans  to  convert  the  designated  smoking  area  into 
an  installation  through  which  he  can  gather  opinions  on 
smoking  as  well  as  responses  to  his  installation  inside  the 
library.  The  smoking  area  installation  will  incorporate 
the  library's  night  book  depository,  a  slot  in  one  of  the 
walls  at  the  building  entrance.  There  are  two  large  signs 
adjacent  to  the  book  depository,  one  explaining  its  use 
and  another  announcing  Perkins  Library  as  a  non- 
smoking building.  An  ash-tray  is  set  below  the  latter. 
The  visual  relationship  between  the  pair  of  signs  and  the 
pair  of  objects  (depository  and  ash  tray)  is  the  founda- 
tion for  the  installation,  which  will  feature  Xu  Bing  s 
original  signage.  A  short  questionnaire  will  allow  smok- 
ers and  others  to  register  their  comments.  The  complet- 
ed questionnaires  will  be  placed  in  the  book  depository. 

On  the  East  Campus  an  outdoor  installation 
composed  of  long  lengths  of  uncut  cigarettes  will  wind 
its  way  around  and  between  the  bronze  statues  of  Duke 
family  members.  A  banner  that  reads  "Art  For  The 
People,"  printed  in  New  English  Calligraphy,  will  hang 
next  to  the  Lilly  Library  entrance.  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  commissioned  the  banner  and 
displayed  it  above  its  own  entrance  earlier  this  year. 
The  Thomas  Room  in  Lilly  Library,  which  is  filled  with 
Chinese  objects,  will  be  the  site  of  public  events  related 
to  the  project. 

Xu  Bing  also  will  create  an  installation  at  the 
Duke  Homestead  and  Tobacco  Museum  in  Durham 
around  images  of  Chairman  Mao,  who  was  an  avid 
smoker.  As  this  essay  is  being  written,  negotiations 
continue  for  an  exhibition  space  in  a  former  tobacco 
manufacturing  plant  in  downtown  Durham. 
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The  Tobacco  Project  will  be  documented 
through  photography  and  video  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies  and  Duke's  Film 
and  Video  Program.  In  addition,  noted  scholars  from  a 
wide-range  of  disciplines  and  backgrounds  will  be 
invited  to  write  essays  inspired  by  the  project.  Those 
who  have  agreed  to  participate  include  Dan  Cameron, 
senior  curator,  New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
New  York;  Wu  Hung,  Department  of  Art  History, 
University  of  Chicago;  Rey  Chow,  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Professor  of  the  Humanities,  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature,  Brown  University;  and  James 
Elkins,  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Discussions  with  additional  critics  and  scholars  will  add 
to  the  list  of  contributors. 

The  photographic  images  and  video  along  with 
the  essays  will  available  on  a  Web  site  for  the  project 
(http://www.duke.edu/web/cis/tobacco).  The  Web  site 
will  contain  information  and  images  about  the  Tobacco 
Project,  Xu  Bing,  local  tobacco  related  topics,  as  well  as 
links  to  other  sites.  The  Web  site  will  document  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  pro  ject  during  the  fall  with  special 
focus  on  the  process  of  the  assembly  and  fabrication  of 
the  installations  beginning  in  mid-October.  Xu  Bing  will 
also  document  the  project  with  a  book  that  he  will 
design.  The  book  will  be  more  than  a  catalog  of  the 
installations,  more  than  a  series  of  images  and  descrip- 
tive essays;  it  will  be  a  distinct  artistic  project  that  will 
extend  the  concepts  of  the  Tobacco  Project  into  a  per- 
manent form.  During  the  Fall  2000  semester,  a 
Tobacco  Project  seminar  comprised  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  will  conduct 
research  using  historical  materials,  coordinate 
publicity,  and  provide  support  services  includ- 
ing the  fabrication  of  the  installations  and 
assistance  with  documentation. 

The  Tobacco  Project  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Art  History,  the 
Center  for  International  Studies,  the  Institute 
of  the  Arts,  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Provosi  for 
Interdisciplinary  Studies,  the  Duke  University  Libraries, 
the  Duke  University  Museum  of  Art,  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies,  the  Program  in  Film  and  Video, 
and  the  Duke  Homestead  and  Tobacco  Museum.  The 
technical  consultant  is  Mr.  Dale  Coats,  assistant  director 
of  the  Duke  Homestead  and  Tobacco  Museum. 
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— Elizabeth  Spencer, 
Country  Churchyards, 
by  Eudora  Welty 


October  3,  2000,  marks  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  North 
Carolina  author  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  all  the  world  has  been  invited  to  gather  in 
Asheville  to  celebrate  his  life  and  work.  But  my  own  current  interest  in  Thomas 
Wolfe — a  degree  in  American  literature  notwithstanding — began  with  a  photo- 
graph and  concerns  itself  with  Wolfe's  angels  rather  than  his  writing. 

On  a  cold  and  beautiful  Christmas  Hay 
three  years  ago,  I  was  driving  with  friends 
through  western  North  Carolina  when  one  of 
them  asked  me  suddenly  if  I  believed  in  angels. 
Taken  aback  tor  a  few  seconds,  I  answered  with 
conviction,  "Yes — I  have  believed  in  angels  since 
I  99  1  when  I  survived  a  very  bad  car  accident. 
People  coming  to  visit  me  in  the  hospital 
exclaimed,  'You  must  have  had  a  thousand  angels 
guarding  you!'  Their  words  really  made  me  think 
about  angels  for  the  first  time."  We  continued  on 
our  drive  to  Waynesville  and  traveled  up  a  steep 
hill  into  a  cemetery  where  I  saw  two  beautiful 
marble  angels.  These  angels  were  two  of  more  than  a  dozen  sold  by  W.O.  Wolfe, 
Thomas  Wolfe's  father.  The  photographs  I  made  of  them  that  day  marked  the 
beginning  of  my  journey  in  search  of  the  angels  from  W.O.  Wolfe's  shop  that  had 
so  fascinated  a  young  Thomas  Wolfe. 

William  Oliver  Wolfe  was  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stonecutter  who  settled  in 
Asheville  and  opened  a  tombstone  shop.  The  angels  he  sold  from  his  shop  were 


Fannie  Everett  Clancy 
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imported  from  Carrara,  Italy,  where  they  were  sculptured  by  a  student  working 
under  the  direction  of  an  unknown  marble  craftsman.  The  angels  were  imported 
by  Cameron  and  Co.  of  New  York  and  traveled  to  Asheville  on  the  Southern 
Railway.  According  to  Ted  Mitchell,  author  and  historic  site  interpreter  at 
Asheville's  Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial,  W.O.  Wolfe  sold  some  fifteen  such  Carrara 
marble  angels  between  1905  and  1915  from  the  porch  of  his  Asheville  shop.  I  have 
now  photographed  all  of  the  angels  positively  identified  and  documented  as  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  W.O.  Wolfe. 

Until  recently  these  angels  had  been  largely  forgotten.  After  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  was  published  in  1929,  there  was  a  huge  interest  in  identifying 
the  title  angel.  But  it  was  not  until  1949  that  Myra  Champion,  an  Asheville  librar- 
ian, first  identified  the  "Hendersonville  Angel"  as 
one  of  the  statues  W.O.  Wolfe  sold.  Records  show 
that  the  angel  was  purchased  in  1906  for  $1,000  by 
the  two  daughters  of  Rev.  H.F.  Johnson,  president  of 
Whitworth  Female  College  in  Brookshaven, 
Mississippi,  tor  the  Hendersonville  grave  of  the  sis- 
ters' mother.  Champion  was  convinced  that  the 
Hendersonville  angel  was  the  inspiration  for  the 

Lucy  Ann  ( liff  angel  title  of  Wolfe's  noveL 

Ted  Mitchell  points  out  that  the  title  expression  is  actually  from  line  163  of 

"Lycidas,"  John  Milton's  undergraduate  elegy  to  Henry  King,  a  Cambridge  friend 

who  died  in  1637.  The  Hendersonville  angel  does  match  very  closely  the  angel 

described  in  Look  Homeward,  Angel: 


Publicly  he  called  it  his  White  Elephant.  He  cursed  it  and  said  he 
had  been  a  fool  to  order  it.  For  six  years  it  had  stood  on  the  porch, 
weathering,  in  all  the  wind  and  the  rain.  It  was  now  brown  and  fly- 
specked.  But  it  had  come  from  Carrara  in  Italy,  and  it  held  a  stone 
lily  delicately  in  one  hand.  The  other  hand  was  lifted  in  benediction 
it  was  poised  clumsily  upon  the  ball  ot  one  phthisic  foot,  and  its 
stupid  white  face  wore  a  smile  of  soft  stone  idiocy.  (Wolfe,  p.  267) 
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Today  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  angel 
in  the  novel  is  a  composite  of  the  1  lendersonville 
angel  and  another  angel  that  Thomas  Wolfe 
remembered  from  his  boyhood.  Both  were  sold 
when  he  was  between  five  and  seven  years  old. 
Writer  George  Ellison  documented  the  second 
angel  in  1990  in  the  Bryson  City  Baptist  cemetery 
where  it  marks  the  grave  of  Fannie  Everett 
Clancy,  a  young  woman  who  died  in  1904  soon 
after  her  wedding.  While  the  Hendersonville 
angel  has  both  the  smile  and  the  foot  of  the  angel 
described  in  the  novel,  the  Bryson  City  angel 
holds  the  lily  that  completes  the  picture. 

Yet  the  angel  at  Lucy  Ann  Cliff's  grave  in 
Asheville's  Riverside  Cemetery  has  also  been 
linked  to  the  novel.  This  angel,  which  the  Cliff 
family  purchased  in  1914,  was  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  after  a  1930  article  in  the 
Asheville  Times  erroneously  stated  that  it  was  the 
inspiration  for  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  In  the 
1936  publication,  The  Story  of  a  Novel,  Thomas 
Wolfe  expressed  his  outrage  at  the  many  false 
attributions  others  made  regarding  the  angels 
and  their  relationship  to  his  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Cliff  angel,  W.O.  Wolfe 
installed  two  statues  and  another  angel  at  the 
Riverside  Cemetery.  The  second  angel  is  small 
and  watches  over  a  child's  grave.  This  Margaret 
Loughran  (1905-1910)  angel  has  just  been  identi- 
fied within  the  last  two  years  as  having  come 
from  W.O.Wolfe's  shop.  Of  the  two  statues,  one 


A  year  later  I 
visited  the 
cemetery  again 
and  found  the 
kudzu  removed 
from  the  statue  to 
reveal  a  delightful 
figure  poised 
gracefully  atop  the 
still  overgrown 
mausoleum . . . 


fn  Old  Fort,  twenty-five  miles  east 
ofAsheville,  another  angel 
from  W.O.  Wolfe's  porch  guards 
the  resting-place  of  Hattie 
McCanless,  who  died  in  1901. 
This  beautiful  angel,  which 
riveted  my  attention  as  I  drove 
up  the  curvy  mountain  path, 
is  said  to  be  the  angel  W.O.  lost 
ma  1901  poker  game. 


[na  Otelia  Davies  angel 
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stands  at  the  grave  of  Fannie  Jackson  Reynolds,  and  the  other  is  erected  upon 
the  private  mausoleum  of  the  McElveen  family.  The  Reynolds  statue  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds  in  1914  for  his  wife's  grave  and 
was  later  decapitated  by  vandals;  the  head  has  never  been  found.  The  first  time  I 
photographed  the  McElveen  statue  it  was  totally  covered  by  kudzu,  except  for  its 
face  and  one  extended  hand  holding  a  nosegay  of  stone  flowers.  A  year  later  1 
visited  the  cemetery  again  and  found  the  kudzu  removed  from  the  statue  to 
reveal  a  delightful  figure  poised  gracefully  atop  the  still  overgrown  mausoleum, 
her  garments  swaying  in  the  breeze. 

In  Old  Fort,  twenty-five  miles  east  ofAsheville,  another  angel  from  W.O. 
Wolfe's  porch  guards  the  resting-place  of  Hattie  McCanless,  who  died  in  1901. 


Fannie  Jackson  Reynolds  angel 


This  beautiful  angel,  which  riveted  my  attention  as  I  drove  up  the  curvy  moun 
tain  path,  is  said  to  be  the  angel  W.O.  lost  in  a  1901  poker  game. 

The  two  angels  that  1  photographed  first,  the  ones  that  senl  me  on  my 
photographic  journey,  are  in  the  Green  Hill  Cemetery  in  Waynesville.  The  Ina 
Otelia  Davies  statue  was  purchased  by  Judge  D.D.  Davies  for  his  daughter's 
grave.  It  was  the  first  statue  imported  from 
Italy,  arriving  in  Ashevffle  between  1893  and 
1896.  The  other  statue  stands  over  the  grave  of 
Virginia  M.  Welch  ( 1879-1910),  purchased  by 
her  son  Sam  Welch. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Thomas  Wolfe's 
father  may  have  sold  as  many  as  fifteen  angels 
and  statues.  One  is  believed  to  have  traveled  as 
far  as  Texas,  and  another  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  to  Tennessee.  A  third,  the  Emma  Bell 
gravestone  figure,  which  once  stood  near  the 

Clancy  angel  in  Bryson  City,  disappeared  after  it  was  identified  in  the  press  as  one 
of  the  Wolfe  angels.  Two  angels  in  Asheville's  Green  Hills  Cemetery  bear  striking 
resemblance  to  W.O.  Wolfe's  angels,  although  Myra  Champion  did  not  identify 
either  as  a  porch  angel  during  her  1949  research.  These  angels  stand  at  the  graves 
of  Sally  J.  McLellan  and  the  Byerly-Rogers  family.  There  is  no  record  of  the  dates 
at  which  these  two  especially  well-crafted  sculptures  were  erected. 

My  odyssey  is  now  complete,  and  my  feelings  about  the  angels  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ted  Mitchell,  writing  in  The  Thomas  Wolfe  Review: 
". . .  W.O.  Wolfe's  angels  have  become  more  than  just  the  angels  that  once 
graced  the  porch  of  his  tombstone  shop,  and  have  almost  become  Thomas  Wolfe's 
angels,  a  composite  of  memories  both  factual  and  fictional,  a  blending  of 
reminiscences  real  and  imagined  . . ." 


Helga  Wilde  Bessent,  professor  emerita  in  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literature,  earned  degrees  from  the  University  of  Frankfurt/Germany 

and  Vanderbilt  University. 
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The  Literature  of  Domestic  Culture  in  the  Sallie 
Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture 


Cristina  Favretto 


Some  of  my  earliest  memories  are  purely  sensory:  the  feel  of  the  prison-like  bars 
of  my  childhood  crib,  kissing  my  father's  scratchy  cheek  when  he  returned  from  work 
( he  was  a  two-shaves-a-day  man  until  his  death  at  91),  caressing  our  neighbor's 
downy-soft  Angora  cat.  But  the  most  pleasant  memories  by  far — and  the  ones  I  never 
want  to  forget — all  have  to  do  with  household  aromas.  If  I  close  my  eyes,  I  can  still 
remember  returning  home  from  my  elementary  school  in  Rome,  New  York,  having 
first  stopped  at  the  tiny  art  deco  branch  library  in  my  neighborhood,  to  be  greeted  by 
the  smell  of  freshly  baked  bread.  Twice  a  week,  no  matter  the  season,  my  mother 
would  mix,  knead,  shape,  and  lovingly  bake  the  most  wonderful,  crusty-on-the-out- 
side,  delicately  flavored  breads.  She'd  also  bake  the  strudels  (apple  and  chocolate), 
ricotta  pies  (delicious,  lighter  versions  ot  cheesecake),  and  sweet  breads  traditional  to 
our  northern  Italian  heritage.  And  so,  with  a  brand  new  book  and  a  plate  of  warm 
buttered  bread  (never  margarine!),  I'd  settle  happily  into  my  favorite  armchair.  Other 
sensory  elements  contributed  to  this  contented  feeling:  the  smell  of  clean  light  cotton 
curtains  and  furniture  polished  with  lemon  oil,  the  sight  ot  shiny  wooden  floors,  the 
sounds  ot  my  mother  starting  her  dinner  preparations.  I  knew,  in  some  vague  way, 
that  this  was  the  way  life  had  been  and  should  continue  to  be.  I  was  wrong,  of  course. 

While  basking  in  domestic  comfort,  certain  thoughts  never  occurred  to  me: 
namely,  the  amount  of  work  my  mother  expended  in  making  the  home  such  a 
comfortable  place.  I  never  thought  much  of  her  life  outside  the  home  (did  she  have 
one?  could  there  be  one  beyond  the  rearing  of  five  children — four  of  them  during  the 
hardship  of  WWII  in  Italy?  did  she  have  hopes,  aspirations,  dreams,  separate  from 
those  of  making  our  home  look,  smell,  and  feel  good?).  These  are  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions that  scholars  ot  women's  history  have  been  raising  for  many  years  now.  The 


M^sjjjisi^/  ~i£e       study  of  domestic  culture,  and  of  the  prescriptive  literature  that  informed  that  culture 
has  become  steadily  more  popular  in  the  past  twenty  years.  I'hilosopher-turned- 
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tdily  more  popular  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Philosopher 
domestic-scientist  Cheryl  Mendelson's  Home  Comforts  is  a  bestseller,  and  the  unnerv- 
ingly  perfect  Martha  Stewart's  books,  magazines,  and  television  program  have  made 
her  a  cultural  icon.  New  periodicals  extolling  the  delights  of  nesting  abound.  Among 
them  are  the  deceptively  titled  Real  Simple  ( which  purports  to  teach  readers  how  to 
shed  unnecessary  accoutrements  while  providing  advertising  for  these  objects  on 
almost  every  page),  SimplyCity  (similar,  but  targeted  towards  city  dwellers),  plus  innumer- 
able titles  devoted  to  gardening,  home  repair,  cooking  lightly,  cooking  richly,  cleaning  every- 
thing, and  staying  beautiful  while  performing  these  myriad  domestic  miracles.  In  other 

words:  housekeeping  is  hot,  both  at  home  and  in  the  academy. 

The  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and 
Culture — an  integral  part  of  Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library — has  been  acquiring  examples  of 
this  domestic  literature  for  many  years.  Now,  with  funding  from 
a  generous  donor,  the  Center  has  stepped  up  its  acquisition 
program  and  is  in  the  process  of  building  one  of  the  finest  pre- 
scriptive literature  collections  in  the  country.  The  Bingham 
i  enter's  growing  prescriptive  literature  holdings,  complemented 
by  materials  from  Duke's  John  W.  Hartman  (  enter  for  Sales, 
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Advertising,  and  Marketing  History,  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  complete  collections  to  document  changing  views  of  domestic  life, 
including  the  way  in  which  those  household  dreams  are  manufactured, 
sold,  and  purchased  by  the  American  public. 

The  prescriptive  literature  collection  is  widely  used  by  a  variety  of 
researchers.  Scholars,  popular  authors,  food  researchers,  and  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  are  continually  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
treasure  trove  available  to  them.  Those  skeptical  of  the  validity  of  domestic 
culture  research  are  soon  converted  when  they  read  passages  prescribing  a 
woman's  role  (and,  as  is  often  plainly  stated,  the  only  role  she  is  capable  of 
executing  well)  as  "the  light  of  the  home,"  or  as  the  smoother  of  a  man's 
rough  edges. 

Cooking  has  always  been  integral  to  the  woman's  role  in  the  house- 
hold. Those  fascinated  with  the  history  of  cookery  can  find  an  array  of 
pertinent  books  in  the  Bingham  Center's  collection.  For  example,  Mary 
Hinman  Abel's  Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking  adapted  to  persons  of 
moderate  and  small  means,  which  was  published  in  1890,  contains  extremely 
useful  advice  on  kitchen  management.  Hinman's  book  covers  topics  such  as 
making  the  most  of  materials  like  stale  bread,  sour  milk,  and  tougher  cuts  of  meat,  as 
well  as  minimizing  the  use  of  fuel  and  organizing  both  shopping  expeditions  and 
kitchen  layouts  for  optimal  efficiency.  Similarly  helpful,  the  1999  edition  of  Cooking 
1-2-3  is  a  book  of  recipes  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  ingredients  each,  demon- 
strating that  time-saving  ideas  have  always  been  appreciated.  Elizabeth  Marshall's 
The  Young  Ladies'  Guide  in  the  Art  of  Cookery:  being  a  collection  of  receipts,  published  for 
the  convenience  of  the  ladies  committed  to  her  care  (published  in  1777,  at  Newcasde 
upon  Tyne),  contains  diagrams  of  bills  of  fare  set  within  borders  formed  from  printers' 
ornaments.  The  Center's  collection  also  includes  a  number  of  small  "domestic  receipt" 
booklets  into  which  have  been  painstakingly  noted  favorite  household  dishes  along 
with  remedies  for  "sour  stomach,"  croup,  and  other  homely  illnesses. 

Cookery  is  only  one  of  the  domestic  subjects  collected  by  the  Bingham  Center. 
Etiquette  manuals  abound,  as  do  guides  to  proper  entertaining,  raising  children 
(and  husbands...),  serving  one's  community,  sewing,  instructing  domestics  (and 
being  domestics),  and,  of  course,  keeping  oneself  looking  good  through  it  all.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  survey  the  scope  of  the  Bingham  Center's  collection  can  search 
the  Library's  online  catalog  using  the  keywords  "prescriptive  literature"  and  subject 
terms  such  as  cookery,  domestic  education,  etiquette,  courtesy,  charm,  dating,  dinners 
and  dining,  etc.  Browsers  will  be  rewarded  by  discoveries  of  texts  like  Lucretia 
Hunter's  The  Girl  Today,  The  Woman  Tomorrow,  a  guide  instructing  young  girls  to 
become  good  wives  and  mothers  for  the  future;  the  felicitously  named  Samuel  Smiles' 
Happy  Homes  and  the  Hearts  That  Make  Them;  as  well  as  radical  feminist  Pat 
Mainardi's  ground-breaking  manifesto,  "The  Politics  of  Housework,"  which  has  been 
performed  by  an  ensemble  of  Duke  students  and  library  staff  members  for  the 
Bingham  Center's  "Memoirs  and  Manifestos"  staged  reading  series.  In  Mainardi's 
entertaining  thought  piece,  she  tells  of  her  struggle  in  getting  her  husband — who  pro- 
claims himself  a  "liberated"  male — to  help  her  with  the  housework: 

Here's  my  list  of  dirty  chores:  buying  groceries,  carting  them  home  and  putting 
them  away;  cooking  meals  and  washing  dishes  and  pots;  doing  the  laundry; 
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digging  out  the  place  when  things  get 
out  ot  control;  washing  floors.  The  list 
could  go  on  but  the  sheer  necessities  are 
had  enough.  All  ol  us  have  to  do  these 
jobs,  or  get  someone  else  to  do  them 
lor  us.  The  longer  my  husband  contem- 
plated these  chores,  the  more  repulsed 
he  became,  and  so  proceeded  the  change 
from  the  normally  sweet  considerate 
Dr.  (ekyll  into  the  crafty  Mr.  Hyde  who 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of. .  .housework.  As  he  telt  him- 
self backed  into  a  corner  laden  with 
dirty  dishes,  brooms,  mops  and  reeking 
garbage,  his  front  teeth  grew  longer  and  pointier,  his  fingernails  haggled 
(sic)  and  his  eyes  grew  wild.  Housework  trivial?  Not  on  your  life!  lust 
try  to  share  the  burden. 
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Journals  and  promotional  pamphlets  in  the  Hartman  Center's  collection 
flesh  out  and  complete  a  study  of  domestic  culture  with  entertaining,  often 
outrageous,  and  sometimes  depressing  advertising  takes  on  domestic  life — 
pictures  of  ecstatic  1950s  matrons  kissing  boxes  of  laundry  detergent;  wasp- 
waisted  housewives  in  pearls  and  stiletto  heels  dancing  with  their  new  vacuum 
cleaners;  patient  mothers  cleaning  up  yet  another  of  little  lohnny's  messes  with  perfectly  perfect  absorbent 
C^'OA/t/lS^-  PaPer  towels.  A  breathless  I LH2  advertisement  for  Fels-Naptha,  titled  "Some  Women  Are  Funny  That 

Way,"  rhapsodizes,  "Some  women  have  a  happy  knack  ot  finding  joy  in  the  simplest  everyday  things.  A  table 
set  with  crisp,  snowy  linens,  a  cake  baked  to  fluffy  perfection,  sunbeams  dancing  on  spotless  floors,  towels 
fragrant  with  sweet  airy  cleanness — in  such  simple  homely  things,  these  women  find  delight.  They're  funny 
that  way."  Advertising  alone  should  not  be  faulted  for  selling  fractured  dreams.  A  1949  Ladies'  Home 
journal  editorial  advises  that  in  certain  cases  young  college  students  should  marry.  The  editorial  states  quite 
seriously  that  "Many  young  men  find  that  they  can  do  much  better  work  if  they  get  the  girl  out  ot  their 
dreams  and  into  their  kitchen." 

It  is  also  fascinating  to  note  that  there  is  nothing  very  new  under  the  domestic  sun.  All  those  who  think 
that  the  concept  ot  "feng  shui" — creating  a  harmonious  household  environment  by  arranging  domestic 
furniture  and  other  objects  according  to  certain  aesthetic  and  spiritual  guidelines — is  a  fin-de-siecle  conceit 
are  correct.  But  they  might  be  surprised  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  that  literature  espousing 
the  principles  of  feng  shui  first  became  popular.  Mrs.  C.H.  Fowler,  in  her  1879  treatise  Home  and  Health, 
and  Home  Economics,  recommends  that 


Sleeping-rooms  should  always  be  so  arranged,  if  possible,  as  to  allow  the  head  of  the  sleeper  to 
be  turned  toward  the  north.  Frequently,  in  cases  of  sickness,  a  person  will  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  rest  if  his  head  is  in  any  other  direction,  and  often  a  cure  is  retarded  for  a  long  time.  This 
arrangement  for  the  sleeper  puts  him  in  harmony  with  the  electrical  currents  caused  by  the 
motions  ol  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Try  this  and  see. 

Our  trend  towards  simplifying  our  lifestyles  is  also  not  new.  According  to  an  1894  anthology  entitled 
The  Woman  s  Book:  dealing  practically  with  the  modern  conditions  ol  home-life,  self-support,  education, 
opportunities,  and  every-day  problems, 

The  bedrooms,  if  crowded  with  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  and  the  misplaced  decorations  of  bad 
taste,  cannot  receive  the  attention  they  should  receive  daily.  The  bedroom  should  only  have 
drapery  enough  at  the  windows  to  secure  privacy.  The  walls,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  free 
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from  any  decoration.  If  pictures  are  on  the  walls,  they  should  be  in  simple  frames, 
easily  dusted.  The  dressing  tables  should  hold  only  necessary  objects.  These,  if  well 
chosen  and  clean,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  adornment. ...Perfect  cleanliness  is 
possible  in  any  home,  only  when  it  is  furnished  with  due  regard  to  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  keeping  each  part  clean  and  wholesome. 

This  idea  of  "perfect  cleanliness"  can  be  extended,  metaphorically,  to  the  cleanliness  of 
household  souls.  Scholars  have  long  spoken  of  the  "woman's  sphere"  in  terms  of  both  domestic 
labor  and  domestic  instruction.  Women  have  been  responsible  for  their  families'  creature 
comforts  and  for  their  spiritual  health  as  well.  The  preface  to  the  1827  guide,  A  Legai  yo)  afft 
tion,  advice,  and  instruction,  from  a  retired  governess,  to  the  present  pupils  of  an  establishment 
for  female  education,  which  she  conducted  upwards  of  forty  years,  presents  itself  "for  the  perusal  of 
young  females  during  a  course  of  liberal  education."  The  guide  encompasses  chapters  on 
reading,  music,  dancing,  and  school  balls,  and  catalogs  manners  and  behavior  suitable  for  future 
wives  and  mothers.  Most  important  is  the  guide's  homiletic  advice  on  setting  a  good  example 
for  one's  husband  and  children.  And  finally,  the  title  of  this  charming  book  says  it  all:  Female 
Instructor,  or,  Young  Woman's  Companion:  being  a  guide  to  all  the  accomplishments  which  adorn  the 
Female  Character,  either  as  a  useful  Member  of  Society — a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion, 
or  a  Respectable  Mother  of  a  Family,  with  many  pleasing  examples  of  illustrious  females.  To  which 
are  added:  useful  medicinal  receipts,  and  a  concise  system  of  cookery,  with  other  valuable 
information  in  the  different  branches  of  domestic  economy  [1815]. 

Manuals  on  courtship  and  marriage  are  steadfast  in  proclaiming  women's  roles  as 
custodians  of  the  sanctity  of  the  household  and  all  that  domestic  ideals  embody:  piety,  honesty, 
freedom  from  vice,  mental  health.  While  some  manuals  provide  helpful  advice  on  flirting — 
with  love  notes  as  well  as  the  more  subtle  language  of  flowers,  fans,  and  handkerchiefs — most 
specify  that  the  end  result  of  courtship  is,  by  necessity,  the  formation  of  a  sacred  union  and  bond 
that  will  allow  a  woman  to  become  truly  fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  a  happy  home. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  of  the  manuals,  even  the  purportedly  staid  19th  century 
tomes,  don't  contain  more  titillating  material.  Professor  O.S.  Fowler,  in  his  truly  bizarre 
Matrimony,  as  taught  by  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  in  three  parts  ( Love,  Selection,  and 
Courtship  and  Married  Life),  published  in  1859,  advocates  that  "Sexuality. .  .is  the  great  base  of 
all  matrimonial  and  family  excellence.  On  it  rests  the  entire  superstructure  of  wedlock. 
Out  of  it,  like  limbs  form  their  trunk,  grow  all  the  conjugal  relations.  Its  full  and  right  exercize 
perfectly  fulfills  them  all.  They  are  complete  when  its  action  is  perfect."  All  true;  however, 
Professor  Fowler  strongly  maintains  that  the  shape  of  the  head  is  the  truest  and  best  guide  tor 
determining  one's  perfect  mate. 

Other  entertaining  manuals  such  as  Orchids  on  Your  Budget  (1937)  and  Live  Alone  and 
Like  It  ( 1936)  invite  women  to  explore  the  joys  of  "solo"  domesticity:  indulging  in  a  leisurely, 
uninterrupted  hot  bath;  cooking  elegant  meals  lor  oneself;  and  coming  home  to  freshly  cut 
flowers.  Manuals  and  pamphlets  on  child-rearing  also  abound,  as  do  cookbooks  for  children, 
which  typically  depict  smiling  young  girls  carrying  trays  of  goodies  to  their  happily  expectant 
little  brothers.  There  are  also  government  issue  brochures  on  proper  nutrition  for  children  of  all 
ages  and  shrill  anti-germ  tracts,  usually  written  by  the  manufacturers  of  disinfectants  and 
household  cleaners. 

The  Sallie  Bingham  Center's  prescriptive  literature  collection  is  a  rich  source  of  materials  on 
a  subject — domestic  culture — that  only  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  has  been  considered  a  valid 
field  of  scholarly  inquiry.  Scholars  and  other  researchers  are  using  (lie  prescriptive  literature  collec- 
tion to  bring  recognition  to  the  unsung  heroines  of  the  household — our  grandmothers,  our 
mothers,  ourselves — who  have  created  safe  havens  from  the  main  stresses  of  everyday  life,  and  who 
have  welcomed  their  families  home  with  the  smell  of  freshly  baked  bread — or  microwaved  snacks. 


Are  you  curious  about 
this  fascinating  collec- 
tion? Visit  the  exhibit 
"Revolutions  and 
Evolutions:  Domestic 
Culture  from  Catharine 
Beecher  to  Martha 
Stewart,"  which  will  be 
on  view  in  the  Perkins 
Library  gallery  during 
September  and  October 
2000.  Exhibit  cases 
devoted  to  the  various 
rooms  of  a  house  (living 
room,  kitchen,  bedroom, 
nursery,  laundry  will 
showcase  the  rich  collec- 
tions of  the  Bingham 
Center.  In  conjunction 
with  the  exhibit,  a  series 
of  panel  discussions 
on  various  domestic 
issues  will  also  take 
place.  Lastly,  an  evening 
of  entertaining  staged 
readings  from  the 
prescriptive  literature 
collections,  read  by  Duke 
students,  faculty,  and 
staff,  will  cap  this  cele- 
bration of  domestic 
culture.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  the  exhibit 
or  the  related  events, 
contact  the  Bingham 
Center  at  (919)  660-5828 
or  (919)  660-5967. 


Cristina  Favretto  is  the  director  of  the  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture. 
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writer's  page 


Andrea  Selch 


Andrea  Selch  and  Queen  Bee 


The  Ballad  of  the  Bee 

Or  Queen  Bee's  Lament 

Listen  my  liege,  my  owner,  my  alpha-king — 

You  have  known  me  most  to  quail  and  quaver, 
(I  submit,  I  am  not  the  pitbull 
you  bargained  for,  but  quite  the  opposite: 
Only  in  dreams  do  I  quiver  bravely, 
queering  a  bunny  or  bagging  a  quail) 

now,  however,  I  have  a  big  quarrel. 

The  bone  is  this:  that  bi-ped  you've  been 

biting  faces  and  rubbing  bellies  with — 

boy  is  she  quirky!  So  queasy  and  querulous, 

and  worst  of  all,  what's  her  beef  with  the  beasts? 

She  won't  eat  anything  that  once  breathed, 

yet  she  won't  properly  greet  me: 

Instead  of  standing  still  so  I  might  sniff  her  butt 

or  lick  her  limbs,  I  must  sit  quietly 

while  she  slings  a  soy-snack  in  my  general  direction? 


Oh,  I  should've  known,  that  first  night  you  vacuumed 

then  banished  me  to  the  back  room,  left  my  bowl 

filled  with  backwash,  as  if  I'd  been  bad. 

I  didn't  quibble  though,  thinking 

At  least  it's  not  a  bath! 

But  there,  I  barked  too  soon: 

Now,  for  our  quality  time  (the  questing  of  the  ball) 
you  have  substituted  a  weekly  bath  and  brushing — 
quelle  horreur! 

Now,  instead  of  calling  Queen  Bee, 

you  disparage  my  dander,  admonish,  "Be  Clean!" 


What  if  once  I  were  to  bite  quickly 

(quite  by  accident  of  course)  her  hand 

as  yet  another  beef-free  biscuit 

was  bequeathed  to  me? 

Ah  the  bloodbath,  the  bruising! 

But  quit  this  belly-aching, 

I  tell  myself  It  doesn't  befit  a  bitch; 

behave,  be  loyal  to  the  last. 

And  so,  I  bay: 

Once  upon  a  time,  you  called  me  Queenie 

and  bantered  and  babytalked  to  me, 

and  we  walked  quotidian ly,  and  on  holidays 

I  quaffed  beef  broth  from  a  quality  bowl. 

Now  I  am  "The  Bee,"  second  banana, 

on  the  back  burner,  baroness — 

But  still  unbudging:  quiescent 

in  my  basket,  next  to  your  queen-size  bed. 
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Song  for  Late  Spring 


And  now  as  May  upon  the  moist  streets 
slings  her  longer  afternoons,  and  nights 
upon  each  hard-huffed  car 
breathes  a  chartreuse  pollen  sand, 


as  once  again 


the  August-baked  and  winter-deadened  dooryard 
swells  with  clover,  and  the  clematis 
unfurls  its  purple  blooms, 


speak  kindly, 


Thinking  of  Robert  Frost's  "To  Earthward' 


for  the  first  time,  of  yourself — 

review  and  recompose  those  many  stories 

you  always  told  so  glibly, 


As  I  remember  them,  our  first  attempts 
at  love  were  superhuman — how  many 
waking  hours,  how  few  of  sleep! 
Back  then  we  didn't  bother  with  a  clock, 
but  let  our  bodies'  hungers  beat  out  time. 


as  if  with  Spring 


you'd  realized  a  crucial  misconception, 
such  that  now  your  wasted  life 
appears  a  fertile  basin, 


where  presently 
the  fallow  fields  may  all  be  planted. 


Mere  mortals  now,  we  manage 

maybe  once  a  week  to  catch  each  other 

lying  down.  Yet — I  reason — 

through  such  breaks  flows  love's  finest  grain. 


Succory 

Slow,  the  green  came,  weaning 

the  white  bud  from  its  tight  swaddle  of  leaves. 

Below,  the  slim  stalk  hardened; 

each  evening,  stark  against  the  muggy  pane, 

its  veins  drew  closer  in  and  spined  like  bark, 

and  you  moved  about  the  room,  oblivious. 

Never,  in  this  whole  slow  flowering, 

did  the  blossoms  flaunt  their  vellum  blue,  but  spread 

their  moth-wings  uncertainly  as  the  first 

clean  sheets  we  laid  together  on  my  bed, 

tentative  as  we  lay  that  following  morning, 

the  first  you  didn't  have  to  leave. 

And  now  the  flowers  blow,  their  whiteness 

quelled,  and  you  and  I  un-sheaf; 

you  disavow  our  home 

the  way  a  bough  lets  go  a  blighted  bud.  So, 

how  is  it  you  held  nothing  and  I  hold  on, 

left,  at  the  sill,  with  only  this  slow  unfolding? 


"Succory"  and  "Song  for  Late  Spring"  are  printed  with  the  permission  of  Carolina  Wren  Press. 


Andrea  Sekh  grew  up  in  New  York  City  and  moved  to  Durham  in  1983  to  attend  Duke  as  an  undergraduate.  She  has  an 
MFA  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  a  Ph.D.  in  English  from  Duke.  Her  poems  have  been 
published  in  Calyx,  Equinox,  The  Greensboro  Review,  Oyster  Boy  Review  and  Luna.  Succory,  a  chapbook  of  her  poetry,  has 
just  been  published  by  Carolina  Wren  Press.  Andrea  Sekh  currently  teaches  Creative  Writing  at  Duke. 
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notes 


Exhibits 

September-October 

I  liglighting  materials  from  the 
collections  of  the  Sallie  Bingham  ( Center 
for  Women's  I  listory  and  ( Culture 

November-December 


An  installation  by  New  York  artist  Xu 
Bing  that  will  feature  books  and  other 
texts  created  troni  tobacco  leal  and 
tobacco  products. 

January-February 

Cultures  I  atin  America  al  Duke 

An  exhibit  tracing  the  history  ol  Latin 
American  studies  at  Duke  and  the 
development  of  the  l  ibraries'  I  atin 
American  collections 


African-American  Women  Selected 
as  a  "Best  Bet" 

The  USA  Today  Education  Web  site  selected  the 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript, and  Special  Collections 
Library's  African-American  Women  online  archival 
collections  as  a  "Best  Bet"  from  July  23, 2000,  through 
July  29,2000  The  USA  Today  Education  staff 
recognizes  sites  of  educational  value  with  their  best 
bet  designation.  Fewer  than  1 50  sites  are  selected 
each  year.  The  African-American  Women  online 
archival  collections  feature  scanned  pages  and  texts  of 
the  writings  of  African-American  women.  One  of 
the  items  available  is  an  1857  letter  from  Vilet  Lester,  a 
slave  on  a  North  Carolina  plantation 


Members  of  the  Diversity  Working  Group  with  Vice  Provost  for  Library  Affairs  and  Umveisity  Librarian  David  Ferriero,  left  to  right' 
Sheila  Webb,  Linda  Martinez,  Lynne  Gates,  Ed  Gomes,  David  Ferriero,  Ros  Raeford,  Sharon  Sullivan,  and  Robbm  Ernest.  Not  pictured: 

Kelley  Dodson  and  Zhaohui  Xue 


Libraries'  Diversity 
Working  Group  Wins 
University  Recognition 

The  Duke  Libraries' Diversity 
Working  Group  and  Fugua 
Executive-m-Residence  William  Sax 
are  the  winners  of  Duke  University's 
first  Diversity  Award.  The  award, 
presented  by  President  Keohane  on 
17  August  at  the  Night  of  Duke 
Stars  celebration,  will  be  given 
annually  to  staff  or  faculty  who 
have  improved  cross-cultural 
understanding  at  the  University  by 
actively  and  positively  promoting 
the  concept  of  diversity. 

William  Sax  received  the 
Diversity  Award  fot  a  variety  of 
activities,  including  Ins  nine-year 
commitment  to  two  initiatives:the 
Minority  Business  Consulting 
Program  and  a  program  in  which 
Fuqua  students  teach  entrepreneur- 
ship  primarily  to  minority  high 
school  students.  The  Libraries' 
Diversity  Working  Group  received 
the  award  for  spearheading 
initiatives  to  promote  a  diversity- 


sensitive  culture  within  the  library 
system. 

Soon  after  the  Diversity 
Working  Group  was  organized  in 
1998,  it  began  planning  a  diversity 
woikshop  for  library  staff  with  Ben 
Reese,  assistant  vice-president  for 
cross-cultural  relations  in  the 
University's  Office  of  Institutional 
Equity.  The  Diversity  Working  Group 
used  feedback  from  the  diversity 
workshops,  which  all  library  staff 
attended,  to  formulate  a  set  of 
desirable  workplace  behaviors  that 
includes  open  communication, 
flexibility,  integrity,  and  the  recogni- 
tion and  valuing  of  differences. 
Now,  the  group  plans  to  develop 
and  implement  strategies  for 
reinforcing  the  desirable  workplace 
behaviors  among  the  library  staff. 

The  Diversity  Working  Group 
has  also  surveyed  the  library  staff  to 
gauge  employee  attitudes  about  a 
range  of  issues  related  to  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  The  results  of  the 
assessment,  to  which  62%  of  the 
library's  227  staff  members 


responded,  will  be  used  as  a  base- 
line from  which  to  measure  the 
organization's  progress  in  promot- 
ing diversity.  The  survey  results 
will  also  define  areas  for  staff 
development. 

The  members  of  the  Diversity 
Working  Group.all  of  whom  are 
volunteers,  represent  a  cross-section 
of  the  Library's  staff.  They  ate 
Lynne  Gates,  Kelley  Dodson, 
Robbm  Ernest,  Ed  Gomes,  Linda 
Martinez,  Rosalyn  Raeford 
(facilitator), Sharon  Sullivan,  Shelia 
Webb,  and  Zhaohui  Xue. 
Ben  Reese  and  Barb  Revels  from 
the  Office  of  Institutional  Equity 
work  with  the  group.  Myrna 
Jackson,  who  retired  earlier  this 
year,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Diversity  Working  Group. 

To  learn  more  about  the 
Diversity  Working  Group's 
history  and  activities,  go  to 
http://www.lib.duke.edu/staff/ 
diversity/diverse.htm. 
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Events 


Friends  of  the  Library 
Engaging  Faculty 
Series  Enters  Fifth 
Season 

The  2000/2001  Engaging 
Faculty  series  opened  on  7  Septem- 
ber with  Thomas  Robisheaux's 
lecture  entitled  "The  Last  Witch  of 
Hurden."  Robisheaux,  an  associate 
professor  of  history,  told  the  story 
of  an  old  and  spirited  woman 
who  was  put  to  death  for  witchcraft 
in  November  1672  during  one  of  the 
last  European  witch  panics.  The 
audience  of  faculty,  students,  Triangle 
residents  and  university  staff  learned 
more  about  the  intriguing  incident 
and  Robisheaux's  wide-ranging 
research  related  to  the  case 
during  the  extended  guestion 
and  answer  session. 

Robisheaux's  lecture  embodied 
the  goals  that  the  Friends  set  for  the 
Engaging  Faculty  series  when 
they  inaugurated  it  in  1996.  The 
lectures  are  informal,  interdisci- 
plinary conversations  that  provide 
an  opportunity  for  faculty  to  hear 
about  the  work  of  their  colleagues 
in  other  departments  and  give 


students  and  the  general  public  a 
chance  to  learn  about  research 
going  on  at  Duke.  The  remaining 
2000/2001  lectures,  described 
below,  will  begin  at  5:00  p.m. on 
their  respective  dates.  All  lectures 
are  held  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  at 
Perkins  Library. 

November  9 

In  a  lecture  titled  "The  Bright 
Leaf:  Xu  Bing  and  Tobacco  at  Duke," 
Stanley  Abe,  assistant  professor  of 
art  and  art  history,  will  speak  about 
a  series  of  installations  that  New 
York-based  artist  Xu  Bing  will  create 
this  fall  at  various  locations  in 
Durham  and  on  the  Duke  campus. 
Mr. Xu's  installation  in  the  Perkins 
Library  gallery  will  feature  books 
and  other  objects  made  from 
tobacco  leaves.  The  installations 
open  2  November  2000  and 
continue  through  December. 

February  8 

Tami  Davis  Biddle,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
History,  will  lecture  on  the  topic  of 
"Britain  and  the  Experience  of  Aerial 


Bombing  in  World  War  I."  In  a 
lecture  that  spans  the  realms  of 
political,  social,  and  military  history, 
Professor  Biddle  will  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  the  British  public 
and  British  leaders  interpreted  the 
experience  of  being  attacked  by  air. 
She  will  also  explain  how  experi- 
encing aerial  bombing  shaped 
expectations  about  future  wars  and 
debates  about  British  interwar 
defense  policy. 

March  29 

Frederik  Nijhout,  professor  of 
zoology,  will  lead  his  audience  on  a 
metaphorical  walk  among  the 
butterflies  in  a  lecture  titled  "The 
Biology  of  Color  Patterns  in 
Butterflies."  In  the  past  few 
decades,  zoologists  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  how  color  patterns 
are  assembled  during  the  butterfly's 
development  and  how  they  are 
modified  during  evolution.  In 
his  talk  Professor  Nijhout  will 
address  various  aspects  of  butterfly 
biology,  including  the  use  of  color 
patterns  for  visual  communication, 
camouflage, and  mimicry. 


October  11 

"Dainty,  Thrifty,  Tasty,  Fat-free:  Food  Ideals  of  the  20th 
Century."  A  panel  discussion  featuring  lacquclyn 
McClelland,  food  and  nutrition  specialist  from  the  NCSU 
Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Debbie  Moose,  food 
writer  for  Raleigh's  News  &  Observer;  and  Dorette  Snover, 
tood  writer,  chef,  and  radio  personality.  Perkins  Library 
Rare  book  Room,  5:30  p.m. 

October  19 

An  evening  with  Josephine  1  lumphreys,  acclaimed  author 
ot  Dreams  of  Sleep,  Rich  in  Love,  and  Fireman's  Fair.  Ms. 
Humphreys  will  talk  about  her  writing  methods  and  read 
from  her  new  book,  Nowhere  Else  on  Earth.  A  reception 
and  book  signing  will  follow.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book 
Room,  7:30  p.m. 

October  26 

"Cocktails,  Casseroles,  and  Contraceptives,"  presented  by 
"The  Stepford  Players."  An  evening  of  staged  readings 
and  other  delights.  The  audience  is  invited  to  come 
costumed  as  a  favorite  television  or  cinema  domestic. 
$100  prize  for  the  best  costume.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book 
Room,  6:00  p.m. 

November  9 

Friends  of  the  Library  Engaging  Faculty  series:  In  a  lecture 
titled  "The  Bright  Leaf:  Xu  Bing  and  Tobacco  at  Duke," 
Stanley  Abe,  Duke  assistant  professor  of  art  and  art 
history,  will  speak  about  a  series  of  installations  that  New 
York-based  artist  Xu  Bing  is  creating  this  fall  at  various 
locations  in  Durham  and  on  the  Duke  campus,  including 
the  Perkins  Library  gallery.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book 
Room,  5:00  p.m. 


November  15 

Tom  Rankin,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies,  reading  and  signing  his  new  book. 
Local  Heroes  Changing  America:  Indivisible.  This  event  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  Gothic  Bookshop.  Perkins  Library 
Rare  Book  Room,  5:00  p.m. 

November  17 

A  reading  by  novelist  and  short  story  writer  Richard  Ford, 
who  has  been  described  by  the  New  York  Times  as  "one  of 
his  generation's  most  eloquent  voices."  Ford's  novels 
include  The Sportswriter  and  Independence  Day.  Perkins 
Library  Rare  Book  Room,  5:00  p.m. 


Joe  Ashby  Porter  read  from  his  new  novel,  Resident  Aliens,  on 
September  27  at  Perkins  Ubwy. Resident  Aliens  is  the  story  of  four 
foreigners  who  find  themselves  marooned  in  the  mid-1970s  in 
Charlottesville.Virginia.Set  in  a  house  in  the  country,  the  novel 
culminates  in  a  festive  weekend  of  comical  blunders,  shifting 
allegiances,  and  maturing  love. 


For  more  information  about  these  public  events,  call 
(919)  660-5816.  Individuals  with  disabilities  who 
anticipate  needing  reasonable  accommodations  or  who 
have  questions  about  physical  access  may  also  call 
(919)  660-5816  in  advance  of  the  programs. 
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knowledge  bytes 


Spotlight  on  Science 

Internet  Science  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


NASA  Is  My  Playground 

This  site  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  provides  a  wealth  of  information  about  the  earth, 
flight,  and  space.  Designed  for  children,  the  site  has  six  sections — Airplanes,  Earth,  Planets,  Stars  and  Galaxies,  Space 
Travel,  and  Other.  There  are  links  to  a  wide  variety  of  activities  and  educational  content,  including  "Adventures  of  Echo  the 
Bat,"  "Build  Your  Own  Martian  Spacecraft,"and"Captam  Comet."  Links  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  provide  easy  access 
to  other  NASA  pages. 


Everglades  Field  Trip 


Duke's  Wetland  Center,  part  of  the  Nicholas  School  of  the 
Environment,  has  studied  the  ecosystem  of  the  Everglades  for 
eight  years.  Its  Web  site  provides  a  field  trip,  designed  to 
acquaint  viewers  with  information  on  the  Everglades — past, 
present.and  future.  Many  photographs  and  figures  accompa- 
ny the  text.  The  trip  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  natural 
processes  of  the  Everglades,  including  hydrology,  biology,  and 
geology.  It  concludes  with  explanations  of  anthropogenic 
effects  on  the  system  and  current  problems  facing  this  natural 
resource 


The  eSkeletons  Project 


Created  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  the  eSkeletons  Project  is  an 
interactive  site  through  which  users  can  learn  about  skeletal  anatomy. 
Among  the  site's  features  are  visual  comparisons  of  the  bones  of  humans, 
chimpanzees.and  baboons, available  in  six  different  viewing  angles  Parts 
of  this  site  require  QuickTime  and  VRML. 


Greatest  Engineering  Achievements  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


To  celebrate  the  many  life-changing  technological  achievements  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  created  this  site  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  National  Engineers  Week  (Feb.  20-26, 2000),  and  others.  For  each  of  the  twenty  achievement  categories  (electrification,  imaging,  health 
technologies,  etc.),  there  is  a  brief  slide  show,  together  with  a  history  and  a  timeline  of  important  landmarks. 
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If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for 
inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries, 
contact  Joline  Ezzell  at  joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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Papers  of  the  American  Slave  Trade 

Images  of  the  agrarian  South  typically  come  to 
mind  when  people  think  of  American  slavery.  However, 
the  labor  of  slaves  was  indispensable  to  the  development 
of  almost  all  of  the  colonies  that  became  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  key  elements  of 
the  economic  structure  of  regions  well  beyond  the  South, 
including  Rhode  Island.  The  importance  of  the  slave  trade 
to  the  economic  life  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries  is  well  documented  in  Papers  of  the 
American  Slave  Trade,  a  120-reeI  microfilm  set  purchased 
recently  by  Perkins  Library.  Papers  of  the  American  Slave 
Trade  consists  of  materials  from  the  historical  society  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  Rhode  Islands  state  his- 
torical society. 

Records  from  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
include  the  papers  of  James  and  Obadiah  Brown  who 
were  engaged  in  the  triangular  trade  (between  Africa, 
the  Caribbean,  and  North  America)  of  rum,  molasses 
and  sugar,  and  human  beings.  Yet  other  papers  in  the 
Brown  family  collection,  which  ranges  in  time  from 
the  early  18th  to  the  early  19th  century,  reveal  familial 
conflicts  over  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  series  of  materials  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  also  offers  researchers  the  papers  of  var- 
ious slavers,  merchants,  distillers,  and  insurers.  The 
records  of  numerous  vessels  and  their  voyages  are  avail- 
able as  well  in  this  series,  including  those  of  the  ships  Sally, 
Hannah,  Cleopatra,  and  Africa.  Accounts  of  several  slave 
revolts  at  sea,  such  as  those  that  occurred  on  the  ship 
Liberty  in  1795  and  the  sloop  Little  George  in  1730,  pro- 
vide a  view  of  the  captives'  reactions  to  their  plight. 

The  balance  of  Papers  of  the  American  Slave  Trade 
comprises  selections  from  the  holdings  of  the  collection  of 
the  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  Historical  Society.  Newport 
was  a  major  North  American  seaport  in  the  18th  century, 
and  the  records  of  its  historical  society  bear  witness  to  the 
city's  significant  investment  in  the  slave  trade.  Among  the 
cornerstones  of  the  Newport  series  are  the  business 
records  of  Aaron  Lopez,  a  Jewish  refugee  from  Portugal 
who  enjoyed  considerable  mercantile  success  in  Newport, 
partially  as  a  result  of  the  importation  of  slaves.  Other  fig- 
ures represented  in  this  series  include  William  Ellery,  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  and  Stephen  Ayrault. 

Papers  of  the  American  Slave  Trade  is  a  valuable  tool 
for  scholars  and  students  interested  in  gaining  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  economic  role  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  early  United  States  and  the  New 
World  more  generally.  Analysis  of  the  various  ledgers,  ship 
logs,  account  books,  receipt  books,  and  other  types  of  pri- 


mary documentation  amassed  in  the  collection,  will 
enable  I  Hike  students  to  challenge  the  popular  notion  that 
slavery  was  economically  important  only  on  plantations 
of  the  southern  American  colonies  and  states.  And 
although  slaves  did  not  create  the  documents,  the  materi- 
als in  Papers  of  the  American  Slave  Trade  am  still  shed  light 
on  the  social  and  material  forces  that  shaped  the  African 
I  Haspora. 

With  its  pertinence  to  the  African  Diaspora,  Papers 
oj  ///c  American  Slave  Trade  supports  current  program 
malic  activity  at  Duke.  The  investigation  of  the  African 
Diaspora  is  the  focus  of  the  University's  African  and 
African-American  Studies  program  ( AAAS).  In  addition, 
the  campus's  new  Franklin  Institute  for  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  has  evidenced  its  interest  in  the  subject  with  a 


Detail  from  an  illustration  of  the  English  slaver  Brookes  which,  according  to 
scholar  (ay  Coughtry,  was  similar  in  overall  design  to  Rhode  Island  slavers. 
Image  source:  Thomas  Clarkson,  The  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Accomplishment  of  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave-Trade  by  the  British 
Parliament  (London:  R.Taylor,  1808). 

recent  seminar  series  devoted  to  the  topic  of  race  and 
nation-building.  Barry  Caspar,  chairman  of  African  and 
African-American  Studies,  summarizes  the  research  value 
of  Papers  of  the  American  Slave  Trade: 

The  materials  [in  Papers  of  the  American 
Slave  Trade]  extend  in  coverage  beyond  the 
mere  mechanics  of  slave  trading. .  .They 
demonstrate  the  enormity  of  the  impact  of 
the  trade  on  the  cultures  and  societies  of  the 
Atlantic  Basin.  Students  will  find  much 
valuable  material  for  research  papers  or  pro- 
jects and  through  such  work  improve  their 
understanding  of  the  African  Diaspora  and 
its  roots  in  the  African  Slave  Trade. 

Joseph  Thompson,  Director 
John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for  African 
and  African-American  Documentation 
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Dedicated  to  Free  Thought: 

The  History  of  the  Libraries  at  Duke  University 


Linda  McCurdy 


The  Trinity  College  Era 

Duke  University  began  in  1838  as  Brown's  Schoolhouse,  a  private  subscription  school  in  Randolph 
County,  North  Carolina.  It  shortly  became  known  as  Union  Institute  Academy,  named  for  the  society 
of  Methodists  and  Quakers  who  sought  its  state  charter  in  1841.  In  1851  it  was  rechartered  as 
Normal  College,  and  in  1859  renamed  Trinity  College  in  affiliation  with  the  Methodist  Church. The 
history  of  Duke  Libraries  begins  with  the  debating  societies  of  these  schools,  the  Columbian  and  the 
Hesperian  Literary  Societies,  which  began  collecting  books  to  support  their  debating  programs. 
Trinity  College  itself  had  a  small  collection,  as  did  the  Theological  Society  of  the  college  in  the 
1 860s.  However,  it  was  not  till  John  Franklin  Crowell  became  president  in  1 887  that  these  scattered 
collections  were  brought  together  as  a  college  library,  estimated  at  9,000  volumes.  President 
Crowell  was  so  interested  in  the  organization  and  strengthening  of  the  library  as  a  resource  for 
learning  that  he  cataloged  every  book  himself.  He  also  began  subscriptions  to  major  periodicals  and 
gathered  government  documents,  state  publications,  surveys,  and  census  reports.  It  was  in  1892 
during  Crowell's  tenure  that  Trinity  College  moved  to  the  "New  South"  city  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina  at  the  urging  of  two  of  its  leaders,  Washington  Duke,  who  gave  $85,000  towards  the  move, 
and  Julian  S.  Carr,  who  provided  the  site  for  the  new  college  campus. 


1859 

Washington  Duke  Building  Library,  Trinity  College 
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(  rowell's  successor,  John  C.  Kilgo  also  made 
the  library  a  priority  during  his  administration, 
emphasizing  in  his  1894  inaugural  address  that  the 
college  library,  housed  in  a  part  of  the  Washington 
Duke  building,  represented  a  "good  beginning"  but 
had  growing  needs.  As  a  consequence,  he  appointed 
the  college's  first  full-time  professional  librarian, 
loseph  Penn  Breedlove,  who  served  the  college  and 
university  for  over  forty  years  as  head  librarian,  1 898- 
1939.  Breedlove  had  arrived  on  campus  expecting  to 
keep  the  library  open  several  hours  a  day  while  pur- 
suing graduate  studies,  but  the  needs  of  the  library 
were  so  great  he  was  persuaded  to  make  it  a  career. 
1  lis  enthusiasm  was  bolstered  in  part  by  the 
announcement  that  one  of  Washington  Duke's  sons, 
Benjamin  N.  Duke,  had  given  Trinity  a  gift  of 
$50,000,  halt  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  library 
endowment.  After  studying  librarianship  at  Amherst 
College,  Breedlove  introduced  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  of  classification,  established  an  authority 
source  for  subject  headings,  and  began  keeping  acces- 
sion books.  With  his  own  funds  Breedlove  bought  a 
typewriter  for  producing  library  cards,  college  fund- 
ing for  that  purchase  having  been  denied. 

In  1900  another  son  of  Washington  Duke,  the 
tobacco  magnate  James  B.  Duke,  gave  the  college 
money  to  erect  a  library  building,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  1902.  The  move  to  the  new 
library  over  the  winter  holidays  proved  traumatic, 
since  President  Kilgo  insisted  Librarian  Breedlove 
should  take  his  holiday  while  the  President  superin- 
tended the  move.  President  Kilgo  shortly  gave  the 
responsibility  over  to  the  grounds  keepers,  and 
Breedlove  returned  to  spend  the  next  two  months 
reorganizing  the  books  prior  to  the  official  dedication 
of  the  new  building.  Walter  Hines  Page  gave  the  dedi- 
catory address.  In  preparation  for  the  event,  he  asked 
James  B.  Duke  if  he  had  a  message  to  convey.  Duke's 
reply,  "Tell  every  man  to  think  for  himself,"  Page 
repeated  to  the  listening  crowd  and  continued,  "By 
that  authority,  therefore,  I  dedicate  this  library  to  free 
thought,  reverent  always,  always  earnest,  but  always 
free.  I  dedicate  it  to  free  thought,  not  about  some 


subjects  only,  but  about  all  subjects,  the  free  thought 
that  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  an  ideal  democracy." 
This  freedom  was  soon  tested  on  the  college  campus 
when  Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett,  editorializing 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  dared  to  praise  the  life 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  rank  him  second  only 
to  Robert  E.  Lee  as  a  southern  leader.  There  followed 
angry  protests.  Amidst  demands  for  Bassett's  firing, 
the  faculty,  President,  and  ultimately  the  Board  of 
Trustees  defended  the  college's  strong  stance  on  the 
right  of  intellectual  freedom  and  Bassett's  right  to 
express  himself. 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  right  to  free 
speech  was  William  Preston  Few,  who  served  as 
Professor  of  English,  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  and  manager  of  the  Library.  It  was  Few 
who  succeeded  Kilgo  as  the  next  University  President 
(1910-1940),  and  his  interest  in  library  affairs 
remained  strong  during  his  presidency.  Few  urged 
that  the  library's  collection  of  materials  relating  to 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  southern  United  States 
be  increased,  for  he  recognized  that  there  were 
collecting  opportunities  available  that  would  not 
continue  for  long.  Funds  were  raised,  donations 
increased,  and  the  number  of  books  in  the  library 


1898-1939 


Joseph  Penn  Breedlove,  Head  Librarian 
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rose  from  43,967  to  63,240.  Another  notable  event  of 
the  era  was  that  in  1919  women  taking  classes  at  the 
college  were  given  full  and  equal  library  privileges, 
including  the  right  to  enter  the  library  during  any  of 
its  regular  hours. 

Duke  University 

lust  as  the  Trinity  College  Library  was  out 
growing  its  stacks  space  came  the  momentous 
announcement  in  December  1924  of  lames  B.  Dukes 
creation  of  a  trust  fund  of  forty  million  dollars  to 
support  educational  and  charitable  purposes  in  the 
Carolinas.  Part  of  this  gift  was  to  be  used  to  build 
Duke  University,  named  in  honor  of  the  family  of 
Washington  Duke.  The  old  Trinity  College  campus 
became  the  Woman's  College  campus  (now 
East  Campus)  of  Duke  University,  while  a  new  West 
Campus  was  built  for  the  men.  Both  campuses 
gained  new  library  buildings  by  1930.  Most  of  the 
235,000  books  in  the  collections  went  to  the  General 
Library  on  West,  while  some  specialized  collections, 
supplemented  by  new  purchases,  went  to  the 


Woman's  ( College  Library  on  Last,  as  well  as  the  Law 
Library,  the  Biology  Library,  the  Chemistry  Library, 
the  Engineering  Library,  and  the  I  lospital  Library. 
The  new  university  also  established  a  School  of 
Religion  Library.  President  Few  named  Professor 
William  K.  Boyd  Director  of  Libraries  ( 1930-1934) 
to  coordinate  their  activities  and  promote  their 
development. 

Although  the  Depression  struck  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  new  university  library 
system,  the  University  was  in  the  enviable  position  of 
being  endowed  well  enough  to  continue  building  a 
strong  research  library.  In  1931-1932  the  University 
allocated  over  $240,000  to  collection  development,  an 
acquisitions  expenditure  second  only  to  Harvard 
University's  that  year.  The  generous  endowment 
of  the  Flowers  family's  George  Washington  Flowers 
Memorial  Fund  and  the  collecting  zeal  of  History 
Professor  Boyd  combined  to  increase  the  library's 
documentation  of  southern  history  and  culture  in 
particular.  Cumulative  effects  of  the  Depression 
did  reduce  collection  development  budgets  from  the 
peak  year  of  1931-1932, 
but  the  library  continued 
to  build  strong  serials 
collections  while  allocat- 
ing less  to  monographs; 
the  manuscript  collec- 
tions continued  to  grow 
through  the  largess  of  the 
Flowers  Fund. 

After  the  Second 
World  War,  the  University 
Library  on  West  Campus 
had  outgrown  its  capacity 
for  books  and  library  ser- 
vices. Parts  of  the  collec- 
tions had  to  be  packed  in 
boxes  and  stored  off-site, 
and  even  new  acquisitions 
went  into  storage  for  lack 
of  space  to  catalog  and  | 
shelve  them.  Again  a  f 
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William  K.  Boyd,  Director  of  Libraries 


member  of  the  Duke  family  provided  a  gift  that  made 
an  expansion  of  the  library  possible.  Mary  1  Hike 
Biddle's  gift  of  $  1 ,500,000  resulted  in  a  doubling  of 
the  space  in  the  main  library  by  1949.  In  that  year 
cataloged  holdings  numbered  more  than  960,000  vol- 
umes. The  library  system  consisted  of  the  General 
Library,  the  Woman's  College  Library,  the  Divinity 
School  I  ibrary,  the  I  aw  I  ibrary,  the  I  lospital  I  ibrary, 
and  departmental  libraries  for  Biology-Forestry, 
Chemistry,  Physics-Mathematics,  and  the  College  of 
Engineering.  The  manuscript  collection  contained 
ov  er  1,000,000  items.  The  acquisition  of  the  one-mil- 
lionth library  book  was  celebrated  in  September 
1950. 

Within  tdft  years  University  Librarian  ( 1946- 
1975)  Benjamirf  E.  Powell  let  the  administration 
know  that  thxJfbrary  again  needed  expanding.  A 


major  planning  effort  was  underway  by  1961,  con- 
struction began  in  1965,  and  dedication  of  the 
expanded  library  took  place  in  April  1970  with  the 
naming  of  the  library  after  William  R.  Perkins,  who 
was  general  counsel  to  the  founders  of  the  University 
and  author  of  the  Duke  Endowment.  It  was  Perkins' 
son,  Thomas  L.  Perkins,  who  presented  the  library 
with  its  two  millionth  volume  in  1969. 

As  the  production  of  print  materials  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  continued  to  accelerate,  stretching 
library  budgets  to  their  limits,  the  Duke  Libraries 
grew  apace.  The  acquisition  of  the  three  millionth 
volume  came  in  1981,  the  four  millionth  in  1992,  and 
the  five  millionth  in  2000.  The  University  turned  to 
off-site  library  facilities  to  handle  the  growth  of  the 
collections.  The  first  off-site  stacks  facility  opened  in 
1989  with  a  capacity  of  about  650,000  books.  With 
that  facility  filled,  construction  tor  a  new  modular 
off-site  facility  with  modern  automated  retrieval  sys- 
tems got  underway  in  2000. 

Regional  Library 
Cooperation 

The  first  cooperative  agreement  among 
libraries  in  the  region  began  with  I  Hike  L'niversity 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  in 
1933.  The  committee's  first  recommendation  con- 
cerned libraries,  leading  to  liberalized  lending  agree- 
ments. By  1934  through  grant  funding,  each  had  a 
copy  of  the  other's  author  card  catalog,  which  was 
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added  to  each  year  thereafter.  Regular  delivery  service 
for  interlibrary  loans  between  Duke  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  began  in  1935.  Besides 
making  borrowing  between  the  two  institutions 
easier,  in  the  following  years  the  libraries  also  sought 
to  end  duplication  of  expensive  purchases  and  pur- 
sued grant  funding  for  joint  purchases.  They  agreed 
on  geographic  divisions  for  acquiring  state  publica- 
tions and  Latin  American  materials.  Attempts  at 
regional  cooperation  were  expanded  in  1953  with 
the  Inter-University  Committee  on  Library 
Cooperation,  which  included  Duke,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  in  Raleigh,  and  Woman's  College 
in  Greensboro.  In  that  effort,  agreements  were 
reached  on  interlibrary  loan  of  books  to  faculty  and 
graduate  students  and  expanded  borrowers' 
privileges  for  undergraduate  students. 

University  Librarian  (1975-1980)  Connie 
Dunlap,  along  with  the  library  directors  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  University,  began  discussion  of 
a  long  range  plan  to  broaden  cooperative  agreements 
among  local  libraries  in  1976.  As  a  result,  a  major  step 
forward  in  regional  library  cooperation  took  place  in 
1977  with  the  creation  of  the  Triangle  Universities 
Libraries  Cooperation  Committee,  formed  to  develop 


a  support  system  for  resource  sharing  in  the 
Durham-Chapel  I  lill  Raleigh  region  that  had 
become  known  as  the  Research  Triangle.  This  evolved 
to  the  Triangle  Research  Libraries  Network  (TRI.N) 
in  1980,  with  its  initial  primary  mission  focused  on 
systems  development  lor  shared  online  catalogs  and 
other  automated  library  systems.  With  participation 
from  Duke  University,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  and  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
TRI.N  in  2000  included  ten  member  libraries  with 
holdings  approaching  twelve  million  volumes  that 
encompass  business,  health  sciences,  law,  humanities, 
engineering,  sciences  and  technology,  and  the  social 
sciences.  The  mission  is  defined  broadly  to  include 
cooperative  collection  development,  resource  shar- 
ing, technical  innovation,  and  collaborative  efforts  to 
gain  resources  to  advance  information  access  in  the 
region. 


Automation  and 
Strategic  Planning 

The  first  automation  group  in  the  library  was 
formed  in  1 968  to  bring  new  efficiency  to  workflow 
in  the  processing  of  library  materials.  Duke's 

Technical  Services  Database  was  an  early 
example  of  libraries'  application  of 
automation  to  record-keeping  for  acqui- 
sitions. In  1978  Duke  libraries  joined 
OCLC  to  gain  access  to  machine  readable 
records.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  own 
library  systems  department  and  that  of 
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TRLN,  Duke  unveiled  its  first  public  online  catalog, 
known  as  the  Bibliographic  Information  System 
(BIS),  in  [uly  1986.  In  1988  barcoding  of  materials 
began  and  the  first  computer  cluster  was  installed  in 
the  library  tor  general  student  use.  The  number  of 
computers  in  use  by  library  staff  steadily  grew,  and  by 
1990  the  library  built  a  local  area  network  for  the 
approximately  l>0  personal  computers.  I  he  1940s  also 
brought  electronic  access  to  expanded  resources 
through  memberships  in  the  Research  Libraries 
( !roup  and  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries. 

Innovation  and  automation  became  the  focus 
of  activities  in  many  library  departments.  Electronic 
resources  consumed  more  of  the  library  budget  and 
staff  and  users'  attention.  The  Reference  Department 
dedicated  a  major  portion  of  its  instructional  classes 
to  automated  information  access.  Staff  shared  their 
world-wide  web  searching  skills  with  local  school 
teachers  in  collaborative  outreach  to  the  local  com- 
munity, finishing  retrospective  conversion  of  the  old 
card  catalog  was  a  major  priority  in  the  library's 
Technical  Services  Department;  and  the  question  of 
whether  to  convert  from  the  Dewey  Decimal  System 
of  classification  to  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
rose  again.  Although  the  debate  about  conversion 
went  back  to  the  1930s  on  campus,  in  2000  Duke 


remains  one  of  the  few  United  States  academic 
research  libraries  continuing  to  use  the  Dewey  sys- 
tem. Accelerated  document  delivery  within  TRLN 
was  a  goal  of  Interlibrary  Loan,  while  the  Public 
Documents  and  Maps  Department  sought  to  create 
better  online  access  to  its  federal  and  state  depository 
holdings.  Web  site  development  became  a  priority  for 
the  general  library  as  well  as  many  of  the  branches. 
The  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  moved  ahead  with  electronic  access  through 
its  Digital  Scriptorium,  creating  scanned  images 
within  expanded  information  contexts  for  such  var- 
ied collections  as  papyri,  photographs,  sheet  music, 
African  American  and  women's  studies  materials,  and 
advertising. 

As  Duke  University  librarians  grappled  with 
rapid  changes  in  information  technology  along  with 
rising  expectations  of  library  users  in  the  1990s, 
University  Librarian  (1985-1995)  Jerry  D.  Campbell 
introduced  Total  Quality  Management  principles 
during  his  tenure  to  challenge  traditional  thinking 
and  encourage  innovation  from  all  levels  of  staff. 
Library-wide  involvement  in  strategic  planning  was  a 
hallmark  ot  this  period.  David  S.  Ferriero,  who 
became  University  Librarian  in  1996,  has  emphasized 
the  library's  role  as  a  shared  center  of  the  university's 
intellectual  lite.  More  public  programming,  including 
readings,  lectures,  and  exhibitions,  took  place  in  the 
library.  A  second  emphasis  was  on  strengthening  the 
library  as  a  center  for  research  and  teaching,  a  goal 
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reflected  in  the  creation  of  the  ("enter  for 
Instructional  Technology  within  the  library. 
Preservation  also  became  a  priority,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  permanent  position  of  Preservation 
Officer  and  the  securing  of  funds  for  a  conservation 
laboratory.  Lastly,  a  major  fund-raising  effort  aimed 
at  renovation  of  the  library  fulfilled  the  goal  of 
strengthening  the  library's  infrastructure  to  make  it  a 
technologically  up-to-date  and  physically  inviting 
place  to  work. 

Linda  McCurdy 
Director,  Reader  Services 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 

Library 


This  essay  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
International  Dictionary  of  Library  Histories,  copy- 
right 2000  by  Fitzroy  Dearborn  Publishers. 
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Preserving  the  Past 
for  the  Future 


Baked  clay  tablets  have 
lasted  ten  thousand 
years;  electronic 
resources  often  become 
endangered  within  a 
decade.  Books  from  the 
fifteenth  century  are 
still  strong  after  five 
hundred  years,  yet 
mass-produced  books 
from  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries 
become  brittle  at  a 
frightening  rate. 


Although  my  son  is  only  eleven,  I  already  know  that  one  day  I 
would  like  to  be  a  grandfather.  I  hope  some  of  the  traditions  we  have 
enjoyed  will  earry  forward  as  my  son's  family  forms  traditions  of  its 

own.  Among  the  things  I  hope  he 
will  do  is  read  aloud  from  our 
favorite  books.  I  know  there  are  a 
lot  of  steps  between  today  and  that 
day  in  the  future.  In  addition  to  a 
parents  usual  concerns,  though,  1 
worry  that  the  books  my  son  and  I 
have  enjoyed  will  be  too  fragile  to 
read.  Those  ot  us  engaged  in  the 
preservation  of  library  collections 
know  that  books  can  deteriorate 
rapidly.  We  sometimes  say  that 
without  intervention  the  books  our 
grandparents  read  will  not  last  for 
our  grandchildren  to  read. 

Until  very  recently  most 
books  were  printed  on  acidic  paper 
and  became  too  brittle  to  use  within 
a  single  lifetime.  Surveys  from  some 
major  research  libraries  indicate  that  more  than  40  percent  of  their 
collections  are  brittle.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  calculated  that  if 
those  estimates  hold  true  for  their  collections,  then  more  than  two 
hundred  books  become  unusable  every  day.  Manuscript  collections 
often  contain  acidic  or  brittle  paper,  too.  In  addition,  the  inks  may 
fade,  and  some  pre-twentieth  century  inks  even  contain  sulfuric  acid 
that  eats  holes  in  the  paper. 

If  books  and  manuscripts  are  fragile,  the  electronic  media 
libraries  collect  are  even  less  stable.  Magnetic  storage  media — video- 
tapes and  computer  diskettes,  for  example — have  a  life  expectancy  of 
ten  to  fifty  years.  Worse,  hardware  and  software  become  obsolete  at  a 
breathtaking  pace.  Although  we  can  now  record  and  store  great  quan- 
tities of  information,  that  progress  has  come  with  a  price.  Increased 
storage  capacity  has  been  matched  by  the  decreased  life  expectancy  of 
the  storage  medium.  Baked  clay  tablets  have  lasted  ten  thousand  years; 
electronic  resources  often  become  endangered  within  a  decade.  Books 
from  the  fifteenth  century  are  still  strong  after  five  hundred  years,  yet 
mass-produced  books  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
become  brittle  at  a  frightening  rate. 

Librarians  and  archivists  build  collections  of  materials  in  a  vari- 
ety of  formats,  knowing  that  every  format  contains  the  elements  that 
eventually  will  destroy  it.  We  compensate  by  finding  ways  to  preserve 
our  collections  so  that  they  will  be  available  to  generations  of  users  far 
into  the  future.  We  must.  If  we  look  around  us,  we  realize  that  one 
information  technology  rarely  supplants  another.  Print  did  not  replace 
handwriting,  nor  did  radio  supplant  print.  Radio  and  television  both 
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thrive.  The  telephone  has  even  survived 
email.  Each  new  technology  simply 
allows  all  technologies  to  settle  into 
niches  in  which  they  are  most  effective. 
Consequently,  librarians  must  provide 
access  to  information  stored  in  both 
old  and  new  technologies. 

When  we  talk  about  preserving 
library  collections,  then,  we  are  talking  about  a  complex  process.  Our 
preservation  decisions  anticipate  the  many  ways  in  which  future  audi- 
ences will  use  the  various  materials  in  our  collections.  Electronic 
media,  photographs,  manuscripts,  and  printed  books  all  require  par- 
ticular approaches  to  preservation. 

When  we  consider  what  we  save  when  we  preserve  a  book,  our 
first  thought  is  usually  information,  by  which  we  really  mean  the 
words  on  the  page.  Books  convey  information  in  other  ways  as  well, 
though,  and  that  information  may  also  be  essential.  Images  often 
deliver  a  message  more  powerfully  than  words.  Or  color — in  an  atlas, 
for  instance — may  be  critical  to  the  transmission  of  information. 
We  may  also  be  trying  to  save  a  certain  organization  of  information, 
as  in  a  dictionary  or  a  telephone  directory.  Or  there  may  be  intangibles 
that  we  want  to  retain,  such  as  the  suggestion  an  inexpensively 
produced  binding  makes  about  the  audience  the  publisher  anticipated 
reaching  with  the  book.  We  must  consider  all  of  these  factors  when 
we  are  determining  how  to  treat  individual  pieces. 

When  we  ask  what  we  save  when  we  preserve  electronic 
resources,  however,  our  answer  may  be  quite  different.  Imagine  an 
online  scientific  journal  that  uses  computer  animation  to  show  a 
molecule  undergoing  a  chemical  reaction  or  an  arts  journal  that  com- 
bines sound  and  image  files  to  document  the  choreography  of  a  dance. 
We  must  preserve  more  than  what  we  see  on  the  screen;  we  must  pre- 
serve the  way  in  which  these  files  interact  with  hardware  and  software. 
These  sounds  and  moving  images  express  the  author's  thoughts  as 
surely  as  words  do. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  electronic  resources  presents  other  preser- 
vation challenges  as  well.  Think  of  a  spreadsheet  such  as  we  would  pro- 
duce using  Lotus®  or  Excel®.  These  spreadsheets  typically  look  like 
charts  full  of  numbers,  with  each  number  occupying  a  cell  on  the  chart. 
Often  the  person  who  builds  the  spreadsheet  embeds  formulas  in  a  cell. 
These  unseen  formulas  display  answers  calculated  using  values  from 
other  parts  of  the  spreadsheet;  the  answer  changes  if  those  other  values 
change.  When  I  review  someone  else's  spreadsheet,  I  can  only  under- 
stand the  author's  intent  it  I  have  access  to  the  underlying  formulas. 
Having  a  paper  copy  of  the  spreadsheet  itself  may  not  be  enough.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  see  the  formulas  and  links  embedded  in  the  cells  so  I  can 
understand  the  author's  thought  processes  and  maybe  even  manipulate 
other  data  to  test  the  author's  assumptions.  For  electronic  resources  it  is 
essential  to  preserve  the  data  and  the  way  the  data  interact. 


Librarians  and  archivists 
build  collections  of 
materials  in  a  variety  of 
formats,  knowing  that 
every  format  contains  the 
elements  that  eventually 
will  destroy  it. 
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Elizabeth  Eisenstein,  in  her  book  The  Punting  Press  as  an 
Agent  of  Change,  describes  how  the  shift  from  manuscript 
books  to  printed  books  allowed  multiple  copies  of  a  text  to 
be  disseminated  quickly  and  widely,  thereby  surviving  cen- 
sors and  despots.  No  matter  how  aggressively  censors 
sought  to  control  seditious  publications,  it  was  hard  to 
destroy  all  of  them  once  the  works  were  in  print.The  strategy 
still  works  well  today.  Libraries  across  the  country  purchase 
the  same  title,  ensuring  its  survival  through  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  multiple  copies.  If  Berkeley's  copy  of  a  title  gets 
lost  or  destroyed,  the  copy  at  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
probably  survived.This"preservation  through  redundancy" 
has  served  us  well. 

We  cannot  rely  on  redundancy  as  a  preservation 
strategy  for  an  increasing  number  of  electronic  resources, 
though.This  is  partly  because  of  the  technology  available  to 
us,  but  it  is  also  a  reflection  of  our  approach  to  electronic 
documents.  Authors  of  Web  documents  typically  focus  their 
work  for  the  present  and  immediate  future,  with  little 
thought  for  any  historical  value  the  work  may  have.They  can 
change  their  documents  quickly  and  easily  to  incorporate 
new  research  or  new  information,  without  maintaining 
access  to  the  previous  versions.  Since  a  URL  takes  all  of  us  to 
the  same  site  to  retrieve  the  same  document,  there  is  gener- 
ally nowhere  else  to  go  if  the  document's  author  changes  or 
removes  it. 


So,  maintaining  the  physical  presence 
of  our  library  collections  is  only  a  piece  of  the 
preservation  program.  We  consider  a  range 
of  issues  in  developing  both  indirect  and 
direct  preservation  strategies  to  protect  our 
collections. 

Indirect  preservation  activities  are  those 
that  we  perform  to  benefit  the  collection  as  a 
whole.  For  instance,  we  monitor  the  building 
environment,  keeping  the  temperature  and  relative  humidity  at  levels 
that  will  prevent  the  growth  of  mold.  We  teach  staff  to  handle  and 
shelve  books  properly  to  limit  wear  and  tear  on  our  collections.  We 
develop  disaster  response  plans  so  that  if  a  pipe  bursts,  we  can  act 
quickly  and  effectively  to  salvage  our  collections.  While  these  indirect 
strategies  benefit  no  single  item  more  than  another,  they  extend  the 
lives  of  all  library  materials. 

Direct  preservation  activities,  on  the  other  hand,  do  benefit 
individual  items.  For  books,  repair  and  conservation  are  probably  the 
most  common  of  these  activities.  We  have  a  continuum  of  treatments 
available  to  us,  though,  within  these  direct  strategies.  This  continuum 
runs  from  intensive,  item-level  treatments,  which  save  valuable  or 
important  artifacts — rare  books,  for  instance — to  reformatting,  which 
saves  only  an  image  ot  the  text.  Repair  and  rebinding  fall  somewhere 
between  the  two.  Moving  along  this  continuum,  we  must  choose  the 
point  at  which  we  can  best  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  We  are  constantly 
balancing  the  time  we  could  spend  saving  one  book  against  the 
demands  that  face  us  from  the  other  damaged  or  deteriorating  items 
waiting  in  the  treatment  queue. 

There  are  also  direct  preservation  strategies  that  apply  to  elec- 
tronic media,  although  there  is  still  some  debate  about  which  strategies 
will  be  most  effective  and  when  each  should  be  used.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  discussed,  data  migration,  is  a  response  to  technological 
obsolescence.  It  entails  copying  data  so  new  programs  can  read  them. 
When  we  employ  this  strategy,  we  accept  the  risk  that  new  programs 
may  change  the  way  data  display  or  interact.  While  we  hope  the 
changes  will  not  be  critical  to  later  use,  we  cannot  be  certain.  Another 
strategy  for  preserving  electronic  media  involves  programming  later 
generations  of  computers  to  emulate  the  operation  ot  earlier  genera- 
tions. Such  a  system  would  allow  future  researchers  to  use  and  experi- 
ence the  electronic  document  in  the  way  that  was  intended.  Here 
again,  there  is  risk.  In  this  case,  we  may  find  that  we  need  too  many  dif- 
ferent emulators  to  mimic  the  various  generations  of  operating  sys- 
tems  and  programs.  I  >espite  then  shortcomings,  data  migration  and 
emulation  are  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  preservation  of  electronic 
information.  Realistically,  we  know  we  cannot  wait  for  a  third  solution 
to  assert  itself. 

We  archivists  and  librarians  are  stewards  of  our  collections.  Our 
preservation  programs  formalize  that  role  and  lead  us  to  seek  ways  to 
retain  our  collections  in  formats  useful  for  a  wide  range  of  people,  now 
and  in  the  future.  As  we  preserve  the  Duke  library's  collections,  it  is 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  these  collections  are  part  of  our  history. 
They  are  ours  to  preserve. 
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Winston  Atkins 
Preservation  Officer 


Karla  FX.  Holloway 


What  follows  is  an  excerpt  from  the  final 
pages  of  Passed  On:  African  American 
Mourning  Stories — a  twentieth-century 
memorial  of  African  America.  The  book  is  a 
soon  to  be  published  study  of  "black  death," 
the  culturally-inflected  ways  in  which  black 
folk  have  died  in  the  United  States.  This 
"Epilogue"  traces  my  gravesite  visits  to  some 
of  those  black  Americans  who  died  in  the 
century  just  past  and  whose  lives  gave  public 
contour  to  African  American  culture.  The 
date  that  appears  in  parentheses  following 
their  names  is  the  year  of  their  passing. 


Epilogue 

See,  1  will  not  forget  you. 
I  have  carved  you  on  the  palms 
of  my  hands. 
Isaiah  49:15 

I  wandered  for  an  hour  trying  to  find  Harriet 
Tubman  (1913).  1  didn't  mind  the  time.  I  had  grown 
used  to  these  searches,  and  I  had  come  to  depend 
upon  their  quiet  and  solitude,  feeling  comfort  and 
ease  in  these  stilled  cemetery  spaces.  My  sojourns 
even  became  necessary  interludes,  intervening 
between  the  personal  interviews  that  I  conducted  for 
this  project.  Those  conversations  were  a  challenge  for 
an  English  professor  much  more  used  to  the  quiet 
spaces  of  books  rather  than  the  characters  that  they 
imagined. 

Most  of  the  time  I  traveled  alone,  but  other 
times  my  husband  and  daughter  accompanied  me. 
That  time,  my  fourteen-year-old  niece  Aziza  came 
along,  bribed  to  go  on  the  two-hour  drive  from  my 
parents'  home  in 
Buffalo  to  the  Auburn, 
New  York,  cemetery  if 
1  would  agree  to  listen 
to  her  Prince  tapes 
while  we  traveled.  It 
was  an  easy  bribe;  I 
wanted  her  company, 
and  I  liked  Prince. 
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When  we  entered  the  cemetery  gates  on  that 
summer  Sunday  morning,  there  was  only  one  person 
stirring  who  might  know  where  we  could  find 
Harriet  Tubman's  grave.  He  guided  his  lawnmower 
neatly  and  carefully  between  the  tombstones,  years  of 
practice  and  respect  for  the  grounds  that  governed 
his  labor  evident.  He  stopped  to  attend  to  our  hail 
from  the  roadside.  It's  under  that  really  big  tree  on 
the  south  side  along  the  wall,  he  told  us — not  partic- 
ularly happy,  it  seemed,  with  our  distraction.  So  we 
thanked  him  and  walked  there,  following  the  back 
wall  route,  she  asking  at  each  gravestone,  maybe  that 
one?  And  me  thinking  how  much  they  were  like 
Dickinson's  "a  swelling  in  the  ground."  Suddenly,  a 
massive  cypress  emerged  from  the  leafy  vista  that 
had  obscured  it,  and  there  was  Harriet. 

Some 
years  into  this 
process,  I  left 
behind  the  sense 
I  was  searching 
for  tombstones.  I 
was  looking 
instead  for 
Harriet,  or  Billie, 

or  Richard.  It  became  a  personal,  even  an  intimate 
sojourn  among  my  cultural  kin.  When  we  found 
Billie  Holiday's  (1959)  grave  in  New  York  City,  the 
lyrics  and  melody  of  "God  Bless  the  Child"  moved 
from  memory  to  mouth,  and  soon  I  was  standing 
before  the  tombstone  she  shared  with  her  mother  in 


Billie  Holiday  (1959) 


full-voiced  song.  An  elderly  white  couple,  tending  a 
grave  some  rows  down,  left  their  work  and  came  to 
where  I  stood  with  Billie  and  her  mother  and  asked  if 
I  knew  her.  Before  I  could  help  it,  I  heard  myself  say, 
oh  yes,  she's  my  great  aunt.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  at  all 
true,  but  at  that  moment,  I  felt  like  kin.  Well,  we  take 
care  of  her,  they  told  me.  Whenever  we  come  to  tend 
our  parents'  graves,  we  clear  away  any  weeds  in  front 
of  Miss  Holiday's  as  well.  I  was  touched  by  their 
neighborliness  and  told  them  so.  I  think  I  SJBSjl 
even  said  the  family  will  be  so  grateful.  I 
know  I  could 
have  said  this,  it 
would  have  been 
easy.  Poetic 
license. 

I  left  a 
flower  at  the 
gravesites  of  the 

twentieth  century  African  Americans  whose  memo- 
rials I  wanted  to  assure  with  this  project.  And  despite 
all  the  various  shades  that  have  dimmed  the  past 
years  of  my  own  life,  I  can  remember  distinctly  each 
moment  when  I  discovered  a  grave.  I  can  remember 
the  feel  of  the  air  in  Paris  on  the  fall  afternoon  when 
I  first  entered  the  Cimetiere  du  Pere  Lachaise  and 
walked  without  sense  or  care  of  the  time  that  was 
passing,  down  byways  thickened  with  monuments.  I 
did  not  know  then  that  there  was  a  cemetery  map 
that  would  have  led  me  directly  to  the  columbarium 
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and  Richard  Wright's  (1960)  space  there  among  the 
cremated.  It  was  only  after  reading  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  names  that  I  found  his  square  of  black 
granite,  which,  nestled  in  the  corner  where  I  knelt  to 
reach  it,  reflected  my  own  tear-filled  eyes  back  at  me, 
either  the  wind  or  the  memory  rising  to  my  gaze. 
The  marker's  gold  lettering  was  simple  and  clear — 
starkly  projected  against  the  dark  stone.  My  hand 
trembled  as  I  placed  a  pot  of  African  violets  at  the 
base  of  the  wall.  Before  I  left,  I  tucked  just  a  few  of  its 
blossoms  into  the  crack  between  the  wall  and  his 
stone.  Poor  Richard,  I  mumbled,  remembering  an 
essay  with  that  name.  I  laid  the  flat  of  my  palm 
against  the  stone  and  held  it  there.  How  shall  you  be 
remembered?  I  traced  the  deep  etching  of  the  brigh 
letters  in  his  name. 

Later,  I  actually  came  to  prefer  to  search  with- 
out a  map,  to  wander  these  serene  spaces  unguided, 
giving  the  imaginations  I  constructed  on  my  grave 
meanderings  time  to  develop.  When  the  caretaker  in 
Monaco  told  me  that  not  one  of  Josephine  Baker's 
children  came  to  visit  their  mother's  (1986)  grave, 
my  English  "tsk  tsk"  echoed  hers  in  French.  Back  in 

the  United 
States,  we  saw 
the  tributes  of 
coins  on  the 


gravestone  of  Louis 
Armstrong  (1971).  A 
Lou.s  Armstrong  (1971)  submarjne  sandwich  had 

been  divided,  its  halves  placed  on  each  of  the  in- 
ground  markers  that  lay  before  the  tombstone,  one 
marking  Louis's  space,  the  other  his  wife's.  There  was 
a  soda  on  hers  and  a  can  of  Fosters  on  his,  its  con- 
densation still  apparent.  We  took  the  photograph 
quickly,  not  wanting  to  intrude  on  the  kind  of  visit 
that  Josephine  should  have  had  from  someone  who 
cared  at  least  that  much.  As  we  left,  I  looked  back 
through  the  quickly  dissolving  haze  of  the  early 
morning.  And,  walking  away,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
white  marble  trumpet  atop  his  memorial  had  no 
foundation,  that  it  hovered  over  the  site,  like  his 
music  lingers  in  our  national  memories  

Karla  FX.  Holloway  is  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of 
English  and  dean  of  humanities  and  social  sciences  at  Duke 

University. 


Josephine  Baker  (1986) 
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Exhibits 

January-February 

\n  exhibit  ti .K  ing  the  histon  ol  l  atin 
American  studies  at  Duke  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  libraries'  Latin  American 
collections 

March 

Based  on  a  concept  developed  originally 
by  the  Swiss  National  Library  and  the 
I  Y  I  ibrary  ol  (  (ingress,  this  traveling 
exhibit  highlights  the  two  nations'  com- 
mon values  and  shared  inspiration 

April-May 

An  exhibit  drawing  on  texts  and  adver- 
tisements from  the  |ohn  W.  Hartman 
Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  & 
Marketing  History  to  illustrate  the 
emergence  ot  targeted  marketing 
appeals  to  different  segments  of  society 


We're  Wireless! 


Wireless  access  to  the  Internet  is  now  available  in 
three  areas  of  Perkins  Library  that  are  heavily  used  by 
students  Wireless  connectivity  was  added  in 
December  to  the  Deryl  Hart  and  Gothic  reading  rooms 
as  well  as  the  Perk  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  laptops  at  Duke.  Providing  wireless 
Internet  access  at  Perkins  is  the  initial  phase  of  the 
Office  of  Information  Technology's  project  to  extend 
wireless  networking  across  the  campus. 


DUKE  BENEFACTOR 
MAKES  RECORD- 
SETTING  GIFT  TO  THE 
LIBRARY 

Karl  M.  von  der  Heyden  T  '62 
and  his  wife  Mary  Ellen  have  made 
a  gift  of  $4  million  to  the  Duke 
library  in  support  of  the  library's 
renovation  and  expansion  program. 
Mr. von  der  Heyden,vice-chairman 
of  PepsiCo,  chairs  the  library's 
Campaign  for  Duke  Committee.The 
von  der  Heydens' gift,  the  largest 
personal  gift  in  the  library's  history, 
came  as  the  PepsiCo  Foundation 
also  announced  a  contribution  to 
the  library.The  foundation's  $1  mil- 
lion donation  will  be  used  to  con- 
tinue collaborative  programs 
between  the  Duke  libraries  and  the 
Durham  public  schools. 

When  President  Keohane 
announced  the  dual  gifts, she  said 
of  Karl  von  der  Heyden,"[He]  has 
made  a  difference  at  Duke  from  the 
time  he  came  to  Durham  as  an 
international  student  some  four 
decades  ago.  He  is  among  the  most 
thoughtful, sophisticated  and  com- 
munity-minded leaders  in 
American  industry,and  his  leader- 
ship at  PepsiCo  and  numerous  other 
major  corporations  during  Ins 
career  has  given  him  a  perspective 
that  few  enjoy.  Duke  has  benefited 
from  his  leadership  in  countless 
ways.We  are  grateful  to  Karl  and 
Mary  Ellen,  as  well  as  to  the  PepsiCo 
Foundation,  for  these  wonderful 
gifts." 

The  von  der  Heydens' latest  gift 
to  the  university  will  help  fund 
enlargement  of  Perkins  Library  to 
alleviate  current  overcrowding  and 
improve  the  library's  ability  to  more 
effectively  serve  Duke's  students 
and  faculty.  Detailed  planning  for 
the  project  is  just  now  getting 
underway,  but  new  "commons" 
space  named  for  the  von  der 


an     .  u  £  • 


Heydens  will  be  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  renovated  facility 

In  discussing  the  gift  he  and 
his  wife  have  made  to  the  library, 
von  der  Heyden  commented, 
"President  Keohane  has  called  the 
libraries  'the  soul  of  the  university,' 
and  we  are  delighted  to  be  able  to 
help  strengthen  Perkins  Library, 
which  is  the  center  of  Duke's  teach- 
ing, learning,  and  research."  Mr. 
von  der  Heyden  added  that  he  has 
been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  efforts  that  Duke,  and  especially 
the  libraries,  have  made  in  recent 
years  to  improve  the  quality 
of  educational  instruction  through 
technology  in  the  local  public 
schools.He  concluded/'[l] 
am  grateful  that  the  PepsiCo 
Foundation  is  joining  us  in  support- 
ing the  libraries' important 
commitment  to  improve  public 
education  in  Durham." 

The  partnership  among  the 
library,  Durham  Public  Schools  and 
the  PepsiCo  Foundation  is  called  the 
PepsiCo  K- 12  Mentorship  Program. 
While  many  departments  at  the 
university  are  working  with  the 


Durham  schools.the  library  has  led 
Duke's  involvement  in  technology 
programs  with  the  schools.The 
Duke  library  staff  has  been  provid- 
ing information  technology  training 
to  Durham  teachers,  staff,  parents 
and  students  for  three  years  as  part 
of  programs  funded  by  the  AT&T 
Foundation  and  IBM's  Reinventing 
Education  program. 

The  PepsiCo  funding  will  pro- 
vide permanent  financial  support 
for  Duke's  continuing  participation 
in  collaborative  programs  to  address 
the  need  for  computer  systems 
mentoring, training  and  education 
in  Durham  It  also  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  communities  and 
universities  searching  for  ways  to 
close  the"digital  divide,"  according 
to  University  Librarian  David 
Fernero. 

Fernero  described  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  two  gifts  saying, 
"Karl, Mary  Ellen  and  the  PepsiCo 
Foundation  have  provided  impor- 
tant impetus  and  means  to  help  the 
library  serve  the  Duke  and  Durham 
communities  at  the  highest  level." 
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New  Web  Site  Traces 
Early  Development  of 
American  Advertising 

Emergence  of  Advertising  in 
America  /S50- 7920  is  the  most 
recent  collaborative  venture  of  the 
library's  lohn  W.  Hartman  Center  for 
Sales,  Advertising  &  Marketing 
History  and  the  Digital  Scriptorium. 
The  Web  project  was  funded 
through  the  Library  of 
Congress/Ameritech  National 
Digital  Library  Competition. 

The  EAA  site  is  designed  to 
chronicle  the  burgeoning  of 
American  consumer  culture  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century  as  well  as 
the  emergence  of  a  professional 
advertising  industry. The  site's  9,000 
advertising  images,  which  are 
drawn  from  numerous  collections  in 


Friends  Announce 
Program  for  2001 
Annual  Meeting 

Actress  Barbara  Bates  Smith 
will  present"A  Fred  Chappell 
Sampler" at  the  April  19  annual 
business  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.The  sampler  includes 
selections  from  the  work  of 
Chappell  as  well  as  mountain  songs 
with  autoharp  accompaniment. 
Smith's  adaptations  are  drawn 
primarily  from  the  Chappell  novels  / 
Am  One  of  You  Forever  and  Farewell, 
I'm  Bound  to  Leave  You. 

Barbara  Bates  Smith  made  her 
Off-Broadway  debut  in  1991  with 
IvyRowe,  adapted  from  the  Lee 
Smith  novel,  Fair  and  fender  Ladies. 
Her  extensive  touring  of  this  one- 
woman  piece  has  included  its  per- 
formance at  the  1993  Edinburgh 
Festival.  Smith's  other  recent  stage 
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An  1892  magazine  advertisement  for 
the  Kodak"Daylight"camera 


the  Hartman  Center  and  the  Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and  Special 
Collections  Libraryare  arranged  in 
eleven  categories  that  include  back- 
ground information  and  sources  for 
further  reading,  providing  context 


adaptations  include  Kaye  Gibbons' 
Ellen  Foster,  Lee  Smith's  fhe 
Christmas  Letters,  and  B.  Smith  Does 
Lee  Smith,  a  Lee  Smith  sampler. 

Prize-winning  author  Fred 
Chappell,  North  Carolina's  Poet 
Laureate,  has  written  numerous 
books  of  fiction  and  poetry.  His 
most  recent  book,  a  collection 
of  poems  entitled  Family  Gathering, 
was  published  in  2000.  Chappell  is  a 


Events 


for  students  and  other  users. 

Although  the  EAA  site 
appeared  on  the  Web  shortly  before 
the  winter  holidays,  early  use  has 
been  dramatic.  In  just  the  first 
month,  users  from  over  250  U.S. 
colleges  have  taken  a  look.  People  in 
over  60  countries — including 
Eritrea,  Micronesia,  Estonia,and 
Peru — have  also  viewed  the  site. 

EAA  is  a  valuable  complement 
to  the  Hartman  Center  and  Digital 
Scriptorium's  first  Web  project, 
Ad* Access,  which  features  over 
7,000  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads  from  the  1910s  to  1950s. 
To  view  the  two  sites,  go  to  the 
Hartman  Center's  main  page  at 
http://scnptorium.lib.duke.edu/hartman/ 
and  follow  the  links. 


graduate  of  Duke  University;  his 
papers  are  held  by  the  university's 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. Chappell  is 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  -  Greensboro. 
For  information  about  purchasing 
a  ticket  to  the  dinner,  call  (919) 
660-5816  or  email 
ilene.nelson@duke.edu. 


The  Library  Service  Center,  in  the  final  stages  of  construction,  is  set  to  open  in  late 
March. The  building's  initial  capacity  is  three  million  volumes. 


March  8 

A  reading  by  Michael  Malone,  author  of  novels  that 
include  Handling  Sin,  Foolscap  laid  Uncivil  Seasons.  Malone 
is  also  an  Kmmy  Award-winning  writer  for  the  popular 
daytime  television  dramas  One  Life  to  Live  and  Another 
World.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room,  7:00  p.m. 

March  9 

Opening  reception  for  The  Sister  Republics:  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States  From  1776  to  the  Present.  Perkins 
Library  Rare  Book  Room,  5:00  p.m. 

March  16-18 

Weekend  in  Atlanta,  co-sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries  and  the  Duke  Institute  tor 
Learning  in  Retirement.  Reservations  required. 

March  19 

A  reading  by  poet  Yusef  Komunyakaa,  winner  of  the  1994 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry  for  Neon  Vernacular:  New  and 
Selected  Poems.  Sponsored  by  the  Duke  University 
Department  of  English.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room, 
7:30  p.m. 

March  27 

Author  Betsy  Cox  reading  from  her  new  collection  of 
short  stories,  Bargains  in  the  Real  World.  Perkins  Library 
Rare  Book  Room,  7:00  p.m. 

March  29 

Friends  of  the  Library  Engaging  Faculty  series.  Professor  of 
zoology  Frederik  Nijhout  will  lead  his  audience  on  a 
metaphorical  walk  among  the  butterflies  in  a  lecture  titled 
"The  Biology  of  Color  Patterns  in  Butterflies."  Professor 
Nijhout  will  address  various  aspects  of  butterfly  biology, 
including  the  use  of  color  patterns  for  visual  communica- 
tion, camouflage,  and  mimicry.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book 
Room,  5:00  p.m. 

April  19 

Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries  annual  business 
meeting  and  dinner,  featuring  Barbara  Bates  Smith  in  a 
"Fred  Chappell  Sampler."  Washington  Duke  Inn,  6:30  p.m. 
Reservations  required. 

For  more  information  about  these  events,  call  (919)  660- 
5816.  Individuals  with  disabilities  who  anticipate  needing 
reasonable  accommodations  or  who  have  questions  about 
physical  access  may  also  call  (919)  660-5816  in  advance  of 
programs. 
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knowledge  bytes 

Wonders  for  Winter 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


New  Document  Releases  of  MI5  Material  Relating  to  WWII  -  PRO 


Images 


The  UK  Public  Record  Office  (PRO)  has  recently  released  MI5  (Security  Service)  records  related  to  World  War  ll.The 
release  consists  mainly  of  highly  detailed  personal  files  of  British  traitors,  double  agents,  and  German  intelligence 
agents,  including  William  Joyce  ("Lord  Haw  Haw")  and  his  wife  Margaret;  other  individuals  connected  with  the 
British  Union  of  Fascists; and  double  agents  HAMLET,  PUPPET,  and  MULLET 


The  Gutenberg  Bible 


This  site  created  by  the  British  Library  features  digital  facsimi- 
les of  the  two  copies  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  in  the  library's 
possession,  the  paper  King's  Library  copy  and  the  vellum 
Grenville  copy  Visitors  to  the  site  can  browse  the  Bibles  indi- 
vidually or  see  them  side-by-side  by  selecting  a  book  of  the 
Bible  from  the  search  page.  Resulting  thumbnails  link  to 
enlarged  images  and  then  finally  to  very  large  readable 
images. 


Decopix:  The  Art  Deco  Architecture  Site 


Maintained  by  Randy  Juster,  this  site  features  a  wide-ranging  collection  of 
art  deco  buildings  and  objects  as  well  as  a  brief  description  of  the  style. 
Included  are  houses, offices, gas  stations, skyscrapers,  bridges,  refrigerators, 
and  drinking  fountains  in  both  the  art  deco  style  and  streamline  moderne 
—  a  contemporaneous  style  with  which  art  deco  is  sometimes  confused. 
The  site  also  features  images  of  print  ephemera,  including  postcards,  cal- 
endars, and  advertisements  in  the  art  deco  style.There  are  also  links  to  a 
dozen  other  art  deco  sites. 


Finding  Precedent:  Hayes  vs.  Tilden;  The  Electoral  College  Controversy  of  1876-1877 


Harpweek  (See  Collections  Highlight,  p.  19)  has  created  this  site,  which  explores  the  Electoral  College  controversy  of  1 876-1 877.  Long  forgotten  except  by  scholars,  this  episode  in  American 
history  took  on  new  significance  during  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  presidential  election.The  site  offers  a  fairly  detailed  overview  of  the  nineteenth  century  controversy,  twenty-three  anno- 
tated cartoons  and  illustrations  (most  from  Harper's  Weekly),  biographies  of  the  major  figures.and  a  day-by-day  account  of  the  events. 
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If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for 
inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries, 
contact  Joline  Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu. 


collections  highlight 

Harp  Week 

A  Database  Providing  Access  to  Harper's  Weekly 


Publisher  Herbert  Ingram  had  noticed  a  direct 
correlation  between  illustrated  periodicals  and  increased 
circulation,  and  his  intuition  told  him  that  an  illustrated 
weekly  periodical  would  be  a  huge  hit 
with  the  public.  His  assumption  was 
correct.  The  first  issue  of  his  London 
Illustrated  News  sold  a  record  26,000 
copies  when  it  hit  the  British  news- 
stands in  May  of  1842.  The  success  of 
the  London  Illustrated  News  paved  the 
way  for  the  founding  of  two  U.S. 
illustrated  weekly  periodicals,  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  and 
Harper's  Weekly,  which  Fletcher  Harper 
launched  in  New  York  in  1857. 

From  1857  until  1916,  Harper's 
Weekly  provided  the  American  public 
with  superior  writing  in  the  form  of 
literary  pieces,  editorials,  and  news 
stories  that  were  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations and  cartoons  of  such  noted 
artists  as  Winslow  Homer  and  Thomas 
Nast.  Coverage  of  the  Civil  War  era  years  is  especially 
notable.  The  news  and  editorial  writing  along  with  satirical 
cartoons  and  sketches  by  artists  deployed  at  the  frontlines 
are  valuable  primary  resources  for  today's  students  and 
scholars.  Until  recently,  however,  the  lack  of  adequate 
indexing  for  Harper's  Weekly  had  hampered  those  interest- 
ed in  using  the  periodical  for  research.  Fortunately, 
Philadelphia  businessman  John  Adler  decided  that  index- 
ing Harper's  Weekly  would  be  a  perfect  retirement  project. 

John  Adler's  interest  in  advertising  history  began  in 
his  days  at  Dartmouth  where  he  was  a  student  of  Albert 
Fry,  who  knew  advertising  "from  A  to  Z."  Later,  consulting 
Adler  did  for  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  further 
stimulated  his  interest.  When  Adler  saw  volumes  of 
Harper's  Weekly  advertised  for  sale  in  the  New  York  Times, 
he  jumped  at  the  chance  to  purchase  them.  By  1972  he 
had  acquired  a  complete  run  of  the  magazine,  but  he  then 
put  them  aside  for  twenty  years. 

In  1992  Adler  began  working  to  make  the  rich  con- 
tents of  Harper's  Weekly  accessible  to  researchers  through  a 
database  he  entitled  HarpWeek.  Today,  HarpWeek  is  avail- 
able via  the  World  Wide  Web  in  three  segments:  Civil  War 
Era:  1857-1865,  Reconstruction  1: 1866-1871,  and 
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Reconstruction  II:  1872-1877.  Work  has  begun  on  a  fourth 
segment  that  will  bring  the  indexing  up  to  1912.  The  three 
completed  sections  of  HarpWeek  have  been  purchased  for 
the  library  by  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries. 

A  researcher  can  search  the 
HarpWeek  database  by  any  combina- 
tion of  four  indexes:  subject,  illustra- 
tions, literature  &  publishing,  and 
advertising.  It  is  even  possible  to  search 
for  people  based  upon  their  occupa- 
tions or  roles  in  society.  The  database, 
however,  provides  more  than  indexing 
of  Harper's  Weekly.  Researchers  also 
have  access  to  scanned  pages  from 
issues  of  the  periodical. 

Having  access  to  HarpWeek  has 
made  it  possible  for  faculty  such  as 
Edward  Balleisen  of  Duke's  history 
department  to  create  assignments 
from  Harper's  Weekly  that  previously 
would  have  been  problematic.  For 
example,  students  in  Balleisen's  America  from  Colonial 
Times  through  Reconstruction  course  have  used  HarpWeek 
to  examine  and  analyze  visual  images  of  certain  groups, 
such  as  women  and  African  Americans,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  magazine  over  time.  And  Dr.  Balleisen  already  has  ideas 
for  future  assignments: 

I  could  image  innumerable  research 
assignments — asking  students  in  the 
American  history  survey  to  use  the  journal  as 
a  window  on  Northern  politics;  asking  stu- 
dents in  a  cultural  history  seminar  to  look  at 
illustrations  for  evidence  of  changing  views 
about  race  or  gender;  asking  students  in  a 
business  history  class  to  use  the  journal's 
advertisements  to  assess  changing  marketing 
strategies;  the  possibilities  are  endless. 

Available  from  the  library's  Web  page,  HarpWeek 
offers  the  Duke  community  full  access  to  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  most  important  periodicals  of  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Kelley  Lawton 
Resource  Specialist  for  U.S.  History 
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The  relationship  of  the  library's  goals  to  the  university's  goals  is  set  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements  where  the  university  goals  appear  in  bold  type: 

Build  an  Excellent  Faculty  in  Every  School  and  Promote  Major  Multi-  and 
Interdisciplinary  Programs.  Duke's  ability  to  recruit,  retain,  and  build  an  excel- 
lent faculty  is  intimately  linked  to  the  strength  of  its  library.  Similarly,  support  for 
the  development  of  multi-  and  interdisciplinary  programs  depends  upon  a 
world-class  library.  Many  of  the  recommended  paths  of  action  in  Critical  Choices 
provide  directions  for  fulfilling  this  mission: 

•  Physical  Facilities.  The  renovation  of  Perkins  Library,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Library  Service  Center,  solutions  to  Lilly  Library  space 
problems,  and  modernization  of  the  Music  Library's  Media  Center 
are  all  key  actions  to  making  the  Perkins  Library  System  the  intel- 
lectual core  of  the  university. 

•  Strong  collections  in  a  variety  of  formats  are  critical  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  quality  faculty.  Several  strategies  outlined  in 
the  library  plan  position  Perkins  to  fulfill  this  goal:  redefinition 
and  expansion  of  collection  building  to  support  teaching  and 
research;  creation  of  sophisticated  document  delivery  mechanisms 
to  guarantee  access  to  information  needed  to  support  teaching 
and  research  regardless  of  its  location;  identification  of  undersup- 
ported  areas  within  the  collections  budget;  formalization  of 
library  impact  statements  during  the  approval  process  for  new 
university  programs;  creation  of  a  preservation  department  and 
implementation  of  a  preservation  program  to  ensure  that  Duke's 
information  resources  are  available  to  future  generations  of  stu- 
dents and  scholars. 

Significantly  Strengthen  Science  and  Engineering  at  Duke. The  existing 
branch  library  model  of  discrete  collections  in  engineering  and  the  sciences  no 
longer  best  supports  the  interdisciplinary  discovery,  research,  and  teaching  efforts 
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The  availability  of  digital 
information  has  dramatically 
changed  how  researchers  in 
science  and  engineering  do  their 
work.The  library's  collections, 
staff,  and  physical  spaces  are  being 
used  in  new  ways. 


of  the  university.  The  availability  of  digital  information  has  dramatically  changed 
how  researchers  in  science  and  engineering  do  their  work.  The  library's  collec- 
tions, staff,  and  physical  spaces  are  being  used  in  new  ways.  The  increase  in  inter- 
disciplinary research  and  study  such  as  the  chemistry  of  biological  processes, 
biomedical  engineering,  and  new  research  in  genome  sciences  spans  disciplines 
and  demands  a  fresh  approach  to  library  facilities  to  support  this  work.  The  phys- 
ical consolidation  of  the  mathematics  and  physics  collections  at  the  Teer 
Engineering  Library,  while  quickly  and  inelegantly  accomplished  this  summer,  is 
a  first  step  in  this  direction.  Critical  Choices  calls  for  planning  further  consolida- 
tion of  facilities. 

Be  Among  the  Best  Universities  at  Integrating  Teaching,  Learning,  and 
Research  and  Provide  Education  of  the  Highest  Quality... 

Ways  in  which  the  library  intends  to  support  these  goals  include: 

•  Support  of  Curriculum  2000.  The  new  curriculum  provides  many 
opportunities  for  librarians  to  partner  with  faculty  in  reshaping 
the  undergraduate  experience.  A  coordinator  for  library  instruc- 
tion and  outreach,  currently  being  recruited,  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  leading  Perkins  in  this  area. 

•  Expansion  of  training  in  research  skills  and  information 

literacy.  Strategies  include  focus  on  electronic  information  literacy 
and  proficiency  with  graduate  student  training,  faculty  consulta- 
tion, partnering  with  the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  in 
providing  content  for  course  Web  pages,  etc. 

•  Creation  of  the  Digital  Library@Duke.  Building  upon  the  Library's 
experience  and  strength  in  the  acquisition,  creation,  and  delivery 
of  electronic  information,  this  initiative  will  transform  the  way  in 
which  campus  libraries  support  the  teaching,  learning,  and 
research  environments.  Collaborating  closely  with  faculty,  the 
Office  of  Information  Technology,  the  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology,  and  other  stakeholders,  the  Digital  Library^Duke  will 
build  the  unifying  organizational  structure  necessary  to  support 
this  work. 

•  Development  of  innovative,  customized  reference  services  for  users 
regardless  of  location.  Recognizing  that  our  community  is  global, 
we  will  create  real-time  service  models. 

•  Strengthening  relationships  with  faculty,  departments,  and 
programs.  Adapting  a  library  structure  for  collection  development 
and  service  provision  that  more  closely  matches  the  academic 
environment  in  which  we  work  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  better 
communication  and  support  of  teaching,  learning,  and  research. 
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•  Better  promotion  and  marketing  of  library  services.  Many  of  the 
library's  existing  services,  facilities,  and  roles  are  not  well  known 
or  understood.  Active  promotion  of  the  library  will  address  this 
issue. 

•  Promotion  of  an  understanding  of  scholarly  communication 
issues.  The  explosion  of  digital  technologies,  which  allow  rapid 
and  easy  transfer,  duplication  and  digitization  of  information, 
changes  the  teaching,  learning,  and  research  landscape.  The 
library,  along  with  other  campus  partners,  has  a  significant  role  to 
play  in  increasing  awareness  and  understanding  of  such  critical 
issues  as  the  economics  of  publishing,  the  evolution  of  scholarly 
disciplines  and  the  effect  on  publishing,  information  policy,  copy- 
right, the  interactions  of  academic  rewards  systems  and  publish- 
ing, and  new  communication  technologies  and  their  potential.  It 
is  critical  in  the  new  information  environment  that  faculty  be 
aware  of  these  scholarly  communication  dynamics. 

•  Support  of  lifelong  learning.  Teaching,  learning,  and  research 
should  span  the  lives  of  Duke  graduates.  We  intend  to  work  with 
Alumni  Affairs  and  other  campus  partners,  exploiting  electronic 
services  and  resources  to  create  a  plan  for  facilitating  a  lifelong 
information  connection  with  the  university. 

•  Provision  of  widely  available,  easy  to  use,  and  highly  reliable  aca- 
demic technology  tools  that  simplify  faculty  use  of  technology  in 
high  interest  areas  and  promote  the  integration  of  research  into 
teaching.  Technology  should  enable  a  faculty  member  to  move 
easily  between  his/her  research  environment  and  the  classroom 
environment,  sharing  research  in  progress  with  undergraduates. 

Incorporate  Technology  Into  All  We  Do.  Technological  changes  are  transform- 
ing the  landscape  of  scholarship,  creating  revolutionary  new  opportunities  and 
challenges  for  both  scholars  and  libraries.  Academic  research  is  increasingly  con- 
ducted online  as  scholarly  communication  migrates  into  the  digital  realm  and 
exploits  alternatives  to  standard  methods  of  publishing.  Faculty  members  in 
increasing  numbers  turn  to  instructional  technology  tools,  not  only  to  manage 
details  of  classroom  administrative  details,  but  to  transform  the  educational  expe- 
rience. And  the  business  of  the  library  depends  upon  a  robust  technological 
infrastructure  and  sophisticated  hardware  and  software  applications. 

There  are  goals  relevant  to  these  issues  in  the  plans  of  both  Perkins  Library  and 
the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology: 

•  Creation  of  the  Digital  Library@Duke,  an  initiative  to  use  the 
opportunities  presented  by  new  technologies  to  enhance  tradi- 


"We  create  a  great  library 
for  a  great  university"  is 
the  concluding  statement  of 
the  library's  mission.  Here 
at  beginning  of  a  new  century 
and  a  new  millennium,  we 
are  doing  just  that! 


tional  resources  and  services  in  the  creation,  discovery,  delivery, 
use,  and  preservation  of  digital  information. 

•  Provision  of  widely  available,  easy  to  use,  and  highly  reliable  aca- 
demic technology  tools  that  simplify  faculty  use  of  technology  in 
high  interest  areas  and  promote  the  integration  of  research  into 
teaching. 

•  Provision  of  appropriate  support  for  academic  technology,  i.e., 
academic  technology  assistants,  teaching  spaces,  student  comput- 
ing facilities  and  technology  training  matched  to  course  needs, 
and  project  support. 

•  Migration  to  the  next  generation  of  library  technology.  The 
campus  libraries  will  be  implementing  a  sophisticated  suite  of 
applications  that  will  streamline  in-house  business  and  cataloging 
operations,  as  well  as  provide  better  access  to  information  held 
here  at  Duke,  in  the  Triangle,  and  throughout  the  world,  including 
fulltext  electronic  information. 

Promote  Diversity  in  All  Aspects  of  University  Life.  Key  among  the  strategies 
in  the  library's  "Work  Environment"  section  is  the  imperative  to  foster  a  collegial 
workplace  where  diversity  is  recognized  and  respected.  Led  by  an  internal 
Diversity  Working  Group,  the  Perkins  Library  system  has  implemented  programs 
and  procedures  that  foster  a  work  culture  that  values  diversity,  and  in  which 
everyone  feels  welcomed,  valued,  and  respected.  The  university  plan  draft  uses 
much  the  same  language  as  that  of  the  Perkins  initiative:  community  built  around 
diversity  in  all  its  dimensions,  full  range  of  human  difference  and  potential,  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  working  through  and  understanding  more 
fully  what  diversity  means  to  our  endeavor,  etc.  Not  only  can  the  Perkins  Library 
contribute  to  this  goal,  but  we  can  provide  excellent  models.  Recipient  of  one  of 
the  first  Duke  University  Diversity  Awards,  the  Perkins  Library  has  planned  and 
begun  implementation  of  a  cultural  change  process  that  includes  everyone  in  the 
organization  and  is  being  managed  by  a  group  of  staff  volunteers. 

"We  create  a  great  library  for  a  great  university"  is  the  concluding  statement  of  the 
library's  mission.  Here  at  beginning  of  a  new  century  and  a  new  millennium,  we 
are  doing  just  that! 


*The  complete  text  of  Critical  Chokes:  Perkins  Library  System  Plan  2000-2005  is  available-  at 
http://staff.lib.duke.edu/plan2kx/. 

"For  the  text  of  The  University  Plan,  go  to 
http://xena.oit.duke.edu/planning/univplan2000.pdf 
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A  Numerical  Review  of  the  Duke  University  Library  System  for  1999  -2000 

Totals  Include  the  Perkins  System  Libraries 

and  the  Libraries  for  Business,  Divinity,  Law  and  Medicine 

k 


4  Books 


Volumes  held  June  30,  2000 


Serials 

Total  number  of  serials  received  currently 

Audiovisual  Materials 

Cartographic 
Audio 

Film  and  Video 

Other  Library  Materials 

Government  Documents 
Microforms 
Computer  Files 

Manuscripts  and  Archives  (linear  feet) 

Personnel 

Professional  Staff,  PTE 
Support  Staff,  FTE 
Student  Assistants,  FTE 


4,960,746 


31,941 


131,947 
39,582 
38,643 


1,392,108 
3,855,538 
6,160 
27,898 


123 
184 
61 


Library  Materials 

Monographs  $3,198,714 

Current  Serials  Including  Periodicals  6,469,988 
Miscellaneous  (Includes  expenditures  for  computer  files, 

database  searches,  interlibrary  loan  and  document  delivery)  589,223 

Total  Library  Materials  $10,384,223 

Contract  Binding  272,751 
Salaries  and  Wages 

Professional  Staff  $5,9 1 2,070 

Support  Staff  4,368,918 

Student  Assistants  522,595 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  $10,803,583 

Other  Operating  Expenditures  3,434,797 

Total  Library  Expenditures  $24,895,354 
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July  1,1999  to  June  30, 2000 


Bibliophiles  have 
contributed  $10,000  or 
more. 

Herman  Ross  Arnold  III 

AT&T  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Gordon 

Beckstett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  J.  Bostock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  Brandaleone 
Paul  Clyde  Estate 
Thomas  E.Davin 
Dell  Computer  Corporation 
E.Rhodes  and  Leona  B. Carpenter 

Foundation 
Eleanor  T.  Elliott 
Kendrick  S.Few  Estate 
Gretchen  S.  Fish 

Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation 
John  W.Hartman 

Mr.and  Mrs.Benjamin  D.  Holloway 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Eleanore  MJantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. William  W. 

McCutchenJr. 
Douglas  E.and  Lori  M.McNeely 
Martha  H.Morris 
Ocean  Reef  Community 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Paul  B.Williams  Corporation 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
Donna  M. Sherry 
Burke  M.Smith  Estate 
Barry  Joel  Tarasoff 
Rao  and  RadhaVinnakota 
KarlM.vonder  Heyden 


Benefactors  have  made 
gifts  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $9,999. 

Patricia  R.Austen 
Virginia  Barber 
Bessemer  National  Gift  Fund 
Alan  J.Brod 


Mr.and  Mrs. William  FBuice 

Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

Dr.  Geoffrey  Ryu  Simon 

Columbia  University 

H.A.Steen  Industries,  Inc. 

Mowry  Smith  III 

Lyne  S.  Few 

Mr.and  Mrs. Louis  R. Hagood  III 

r-,,1  r  T  Cmlth  Ir 

tarl  b.l.Smithjr. 

Mr.and  Mrs. David  M.Huggin 

Thomas  S.  Harman 

Specialty  Insurance 

John  S  and  James  L.  Knight 

Robert  T.  Harper 

Sprint  Foundation 

Foundation 

Sara  Beth  Harrison 

Jennifers.  Stein 

Richard  H.Jones 

Harvard  Resources  Group,  Inc. 

The  Huisking  Foundation,  Inc. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Association 

Hercules,  Inc. 

Leanna  M.Thomas 

of  America 

Hertz  Corporation 

Tomorrow  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.and  Mrs. I.eland  R.Phelps 

Mr.and  Mrs. Thomas  B. Hines 

Susan  M.Varney 

Arthur G.Raynes 

Hoechst  Marion  Roussel,  Inc. 

Timothy  DewWarmath 

Tricon  Foundation,  Inc. 

Edward  D.  Horowitz 

William  B. Weaver  (deceased) 

William  W.Wilson 

Marion  Wiles  Howard 

Gerald  and  Virginia  Wilson 

J.  C.  Communications  Consultants 

Karen  B.Yoh 

Elizabeth  Pryor  Johnson 

Josiah  C.Trent  Memorial  Foundation 

Joan  E.Johnson 

Sponsors  have  given 

Kensinger  Jones 

between  $1,000  and 

Mr.and  Mrs.  Carl  W.Judy 

$4,999. 

James  Michael  Kanski 

Patrons  have  contributed 

American  Association  of 

Nannerl  0.  Keohane  and 

between  $500  and  $999. 

Advertising  Agencies 
Herschel  Vincent  Anderson 
Ann  ll.Armbrister 
Justin  Beckett  and 

Dorika  Mamboleo 
Mr. and  Mrs. Phillip  R.Bennett 
Dorothy  P  Brock 
Dr.and  Mrs.H.Keith  H.Brodie 
Richard  H.Brown 
Virginia  S.Bryan 
Ralph  H.  Burroughs 
Mr.and  Mrs.Terry  S.Carlton 
Reginald  TCIough 
Laura  S.Colebank 
Mr.and  Mrs. Leslie  W.Cooley 
Jay  S.Creswetl,  Jr. 
Mary  H.Dawson 
Devonwood  Foundation 
George  L.Dugger 
Robert  F.  and  Anne  O.Durden 
Dale  E.Eaton 
Karl  Filer 

Ernst  &  Young  Foundation 
Randolph  R.  Few,  Jr. 
Fitzroy  Dearborn  Publishers 
Mr.  and  Mrs. W.  Barker  French 
Fuchsberg  Family  Foundation 
Robert  C  Gibbs 


Robert  Keohane 
Carol  L.Kohn 
Bradley  Jay  Korman 
Mr.and  Mrs.John  A.  Koskinen 
Thomas  J.  Lassiter 
Lehman  Brothers, Inc. 
Peter  Allen  Levine 
Mr.and  Mrs.Roger  L.Marshall 
Mary  Darden  McLeod 
F.  Barry  McWilliams  and  Sara  Pettes 
Robert  Woods  Melton 
Mobius  Advertising  Awards 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Montgomery 
EllenP.Myerberg 
Richard  J.  Nastasi 
George  A.  Needham 
Bruce  Nicklas  and 

Shelia  Counce  Nicklas 
Clayton  S.Owens 
Gary  R.  Peet 

Mr.and  Mrs.  David  W.Peterson 

Russell  Pierce 

Nancy  T.Pleasants 

Josephine  Erwin  Powe 

Mr.and  Mrs. WillliamC.Reinhardt 

Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen 

Silicon  Graphics  Computer  Systems 

Adam  Silver 


John  K.Adams 

Adams  Outdoor  Limited  Partnership 

Bank  of  America  Foundation 

BritJ.Bartter 

Bell  Atlantic  Corporation 

Mr.and  Mrs. Del  W.Bissett 

JaneA.BIanton 

Edward  J.BIume 

Mary  Booher 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 
Monika  and  Robert  Brown 
Mr.and  Mrs.ThomasRCaine 
Guy  Chauvel 

Mr.and  Mrs. Jesse  Michael  Colvin 
Cook  Family  Foundation 
Jane  H. Creel 
Noble  E.Cunningham,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  De  Winter 
Margaret  W.Ehrhardt 
PerrinC.Eidson 
Eli  N.Evans 
Ray  Macnairn  Fry 
General  Electric  Mortgage 
Insurance  Corporation 
Frederick  Bioren  Getze 
Robert  Monroe  Gill 
Marc  D.Granetz 
Karen  M.Hammett 


Susan  T.Harris 

Byron  L.  Hawks 

Ethel  and  Myron  Hedlin 

Albert  Heyman 

David  S.Hubbell 

William  A.  Huters,  Sr. 

IBM  Corporation 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Group,  Ltd. 

Mark  Kearney 

Mitchell  LKornblit 

Philip  Lader 

Lehman  Brothers  International 
Gertrude  E.Merritt 
Carole  C.Nobles 
David  B.  Parsons 
LillianS.  Pollock 
Republic  Media,  Inc. 
Carolynn  H.Rockafellow 
Paul  Schulman 
Miles  RSeifert 
C.Jackson  Sink 
Merrill  M.Skaggs 
Cynthia  S.Skarbek 
Mary  Blakely  Speer 
Charlotte  A.Temple 
Rosalie  B.Tipton 
Kathleen  M.Tripp 
Mr.and  Mrs.James  E.Ward 
Jennifer  L.Warlick 
Henrietta  Wolmering 


Sustainers  have  made 
gifts  ranging  from  $100 
and  $499. 

Shirley  Halton  Ada 
KerbeyT.AItmann 
Mr.and  Mrs. Carl  L.Anderson 
Jane  C.Anderson 
Kyle  A.Anderson 
Frederick  Andrews 
Anna  Maria  Anthony 
Mr.and  Mrs. Matthew  R.Ariker 
Dr.and  Mrs.Edward  M.Arnett 
Kenneth  James  Arnold 
Arthur  Einstein  Advertising 
Mr.and  Mrs. Craig  Auerbach 


Patricia  Bader 

Whitney  S.Bagnall 

Stephen  Denio  Baker 

Dr.and  Dr.Yunus  Barodawala 

Jennifer  L.Barry 

William  J.  Baumol 

Philip  A.Bayer 

Margaret  Marshbum  Beahrs 

Mr.and  Mrs. Ronald  L.Becker 

Burton  F.  Beers,  Sr. 

Mr.and  Mrs. Peter  Y.Bengtson 

Dr.and  Dr. Richard  V.Benya 

George  R.Berdes 

Mr.and  Mrs. Kenneth  W.Berger 

Mr.and  Mrs. Alexander  K. 

Berghausen 
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A  New  Vision  of  Perkins  Library— 

Creating  a  21st  Century  Library  for  Duke  University 

Robert  L.  Byrd 

As  a  physical  facility  Perkins  Library  is  a  hodge-podge  of  spaces  constructed  in  three 
stages  (1 928, 1 948,  and  1968)  with  different  floor  elevations,  chopped-up  departmental 
layouts,  and  numerous  code  and  regulatory  concerns.  One  of  the  most  satisfying — and, 
at  the  same  time,  challenging — aspects  of  planning  for  the  renovation  of  this  facility  is 
the  intense  interest  the  process  has  generated.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  have  raised 
numerous  guestions  about  the  renovation — guestions  that  often  reflect  different  agen- 
das for  the  library.  Will  the  bulk  of  the  book  collection  be  kept  on-site  or  will  "social 
spaces"displace  books?  Will  there  continue  to  be  a  coffee  bar  or  cafe  in  the  library?  Will 
there  be  sufficient  study  spaces  for  undergraduates?  Will  staff  who  acguire  and  catalog 
library  materials  remain  in  Perkins  or  be  relocated  elsewhere? 


Several  members  of  the  Renovation 
Committee  examine  a  plan  of  the 
campus.  Left  to  right:  graduate 
students  Maria  Park  and  Cybelle 
McFadden,  undergraduate  Abhijit 
Prabhu,  and  faculty  members  Peter 
Wood  and  Carolina  Bruzelius 
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President  Keohane  has  called  libraries  "the  soul  of 
the  university."  At  their  best,  libraries  inspire,  inform,  and 
educate.  They  encourage  intellectual  exploration  and 
engagement.  They  promote  inquiry-based  learning  and 
provide  guidance  in  the  discovery  and  evaluation  of 
sources  of  knowledge.  They  offer  access  to  an  abundance 
of  scholarly  resources;  solitude  and  tranquility  for  concen- 
trated study  and  research;  and  opportunities  for  academic 
collaboration  and  interaction. 

As  the  largest  and  most  centrally  located  library  at 
Duke  University,  the  William  R.  Perkins  Library  should  be 
this  sort  of  intellectual  center  for  the  Duke  community,  a 
symbol  for  the  adventurous  and  creative  life  of  the  mind. 
Its  resources,  services,  and  facilities  should  substantially 
enrich  the  research,  teaching,  study,  and  conversation  of  a 
great  university. 

Currently,  however,  Perkins  Library  is  hampered  in 
performing  these  roles  by  an  inadequate  technological 
infrastructure,  outdated  mechanical  systems,  ineffective 
use  of  space,  inferior  study  spaces,  stacks  filled  beyond 
capacity,  a  confusing  layout,  and  poorly  coordinated  ser- 
vice areas.  Constructed  in  three  phases  between  1928  and 
1968,  the  building  has  not  been  adequately  adapted  to 
the  changing  nature  of  the  intellectual  work,  knowledge 
creation,  and  knowledge  transmission  that  are  the  prima- 
ry common  endeavor  of  the  Duke  community. 

brary  Renovation  Committee,  10-20-2000 


Soon  after  Provost  Peter  Lange  appointed  the 
Perkins  Library  Renovation  Committee  in  August 
2000,  architect  Geoffrey  Freeman  advised  the  commit- 
tee not  to  begin  its  work  by  trying  to  answer  questions 
such  as  these  or  attempting  to  solve  particular  prob- 
lems with  the  current  building.  Freeman  is  a  principal 
in  the  Boston  firm  of  Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and 
Abbott,  which  is  providing  consulting  services  for  the 
renovation  planning.  Known  for  his  work  with  aca- 
demic libraries  at  major  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  Freeman  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  begin  by  developing  a  vision  for 
Perkins  Library.  What  should  Duke's 
main  library  for  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  look  like  and  how  should  it  func- 
tion? What  role  should  it  play  in  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  university  community, 
and  what  spaces  are  needed  for  success  in 
that  role?  If  we  focus  on  solving  prob- 
lems, Freeman  told  us,  what  we  produce 
will  be  satisfactory  only  for  the  short- 
term.  By  beginning  with  a  vision  of  what 
the  library  should  contribute  to  the  uni- 
versity and  then  developing  a  program 
that  embodies  that  vision,  we  can  create  a 
library  building  that  serves  Duke  well 
both  now  and  in  the  future. 

During  the  tall  2000  semester,  the 
committee  drafted  and  reviewed  several 
versions  of  a  vision  statement  for  Perkins 
that  serves  Duke  well   Library.  Representatives  of  the  commit- 
tee met  with  numerous  faculty  and  stu- 
dent groups  to  receive  their  feedback. 
These  groups  included  the  Duke  Student 
Government,  its  Facilities  and  Athletics 
Committee,  and  its  Academic  Affairs 
Committee;  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Student 
Council;  the  Academic  Council,  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Council,  and  their  executive  committees;  the  Library 
Council;  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty;  and  the  Academic  Priorities  Committee.  In 
addition,  open  forums  were  held  for  faculty,  library 
staff,  undergraduates,  and  graduate  students.  By  the 
end  of  the  semester,  the  committee  had  a  working 
draft  of  a  statement  describing  the  re-envisioned 
Perkins  Library,  with  an  addendum  summarizing  fac- 
ulty, student,  and  staff  comments. 

The  statement  served  as  the  starting  point  for 
six  working  groups  formed  by  the  committee. 
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The  layout  of  the 
building  should  facil- 
itate the  integration 
and  coordination  of 
these  services  so  that 
the  experience  of 
obtaining  assistance 
is  not  a  fragmented 
and  confusing  one 
for  the  library  user. 


Between  December  2000  and 
February  2001,  these  groups 
examined  different  aspects  of 
the  library  in  more  detail 
collections,  user  spaces, 
library  and  academic  services 
special  uses,  staff  spaces,  and 
technical  services.  Geoffrey 
Freeman  and  his  associate 
William  Barry  then  drew 
upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  working  groups  to 
develop  a  conceptual  space 
program  for  the  renovation, 
specifying  the  assignable 
square  footage  required  for 
the  library's  various  depart- 
ments and  components. 
They  found  that  to  provide 
the  quantity  and  quality  of 
space  recommended  by  the  working  groups  and  the 
committee,  the  library  will  need  approximately 
72,000  more  square  feet  in  assignable  area,  a  29  per- 
cent increase  over  its  current  249,000  square  feet. 

All  these  documents — the  vision  statement, 
the  working  group  reports,  and  the  conceptual  space 
program — have  been  posted  on  the  committee's  Web 
site  (http://staff.lib.duke.edu/renovation/).  Together 
they  provide  a  qualitative  and  quantitative 
description  of  the  library  we  believe  Duke 
University  needs. 

We  want  Perkins  Library  to  be  a 
major  intellectual  center  for  the  Duke 
campus,  a  place  of  research  and  learning 
and  intellectual  exploration.  For  students 
and  faculty  involved  in  acquiring  and  gen- 
erating knowledge,  Perkins  should  pro- 
vide the  assistance  and  services  needed  to 
locate,  retrieve,  evaluate,  and  utilize  infor- 
mation. The  layout  of  the  building 
should  facilitate  the  integration  and  coor- 
dination of  these  services  so  that  the  expe- 
rience of  obtaining  assistance  is  not  a 
fragmented  and  confusing  one  for  the 
library  user.  In  particular,  there  needs  to 
be  a  main  information  center  where  refer- 
ence services  are  available  for  a  broad 
range  of  print  and  electronic  resources 
including  governmental  publications. 


In  spite  of  the 
increasing  reliance 
on  electronic 
resources,  it  seems 
likely  that  another 
600,000  printed 
volumes  will 
be  acquired  for  the 
Perkins  collection 
over  the  next 
ten  years. 


Easily  accessible  from  this  information  center  should 
be  points  of  assistance  for  academic  services  that  aid 
students  and  faculty  in  creating  products  such  as 
papers,  databases,  and  Web  sites  from  information 
they  have  retrieved.  In  this  way  the  building  will 
reflect  and  encourage  a  partnership  between  the 
library  and  academic  services  such  as  the  Office  of 
Information  Technology,  the  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology,  and  the  Center  for  Teaching,  Learning, 
and  Writing.  Library  users  will  be  able  to  move  more 
easily  back  and  forth  along  the  continuum  of  activity 
involved  in  finding,  accessing,  evaluating,  and  using 
information. 

To  support  scholarly  research, 
intellectual  exploration,  and  inquiry- 
based  learning,  Perkins  Library  must 
provide  access  to  an  extensive  and  rich 
array  of  monographs,  journals,  elec- 
tronic resources,  microform  collections, 
manuscripts,  and  other  resources.  By 
no  means  will  all  of  these  materials  be 
housed  in  the  Perkins  building.  The 
5  million  volumes  owned  by  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  are  already  dis- 
persed among  the  professional  school 
libraries  and  the  Perkins  system  branch 
libraries  as  well  as  Perkins  itself. 
Approximately  34  percent  of  the  hold- 
ings, or  1.7  million  volumes,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Perkins  open  stacks.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  reliance  on  elec- 
tronic resources,  it  seems  likely  that 
another  600,000  printed  volumes  will 
be  acquired  for  the  Perkins  collection 
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over  the  next  ten  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  Perkins  stacks  are 
already  filled  beyond  the  point  at 
which  conditions  hamper  efficient 
reshelving  and  maintenance  of  col- 
lection order,  both  ot  which  are 
essential  it  users  are  to  find  the  mate- 
rials they  need.  The  Renovation 
Committee  is  recommending,  there- 
fore, that  the  capacity  of  the  Perkins 


collection  sufficiently  large  to  support 
browsing  and  immediate  access  to 
needed  resources.  For  the  housing  of 
additional  materials  the  library  will 
rely  on  a  high-density  off-site  shelving 
facility,  the  first  module  of  which  was 
recently  completed  with  a  capacity  of 
2.5  to  3  million  volumes. 

To  serve  as  an  intellectual  center 
for  the  Duke  campus,  Perkins  Library 


g  itself 


omfortable, 


its  users. 


stacks  be  expanded  to  house  1 .8  mil-    |t$  architecture  should      must  also  be  an  open,  accessible,  and 


lion  volumes  in  the  circulating  col- 
lection and  to  eliminate  the  current 
overcrowded  conditions.  This 
expansion  will  provide  an  on-site 
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welcoming  building.  Its  layout  should 
be  clear  and  intuitive.  The  building 
itself  should  be  aesthetically  attractive, 
comfortable,  and  inviting  to  its  users. 
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Its  architecture  should  be  visually  exciting,  with 
memorable  and  inspiring  spaces.  It  must  offer  a  vari- 
ety of  individual  and  group  spaces  for  study  and 
research,  including  several  large  reading  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  designated  for  quiet  study  and  another  for 
group  study;  an  increased  number  of  secure  carrels 
for  long-term  research  projects;  and  collaborative 
learning  spaces  for  small  groups  of  users.  A 
cafe/gathering  space  that  promotes  informal  intellec- 
tual interaction  among  faculty,  students,  and  staff 
should  be  easily  accessible  but  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  main  service  and 
user  spaces.  Gallery  space  and  meet- 
ing rooms  must  be  provided  to  sup- 
port exhibitions,  lectures,  readings, 
and  other  public  programs  related  to 
the  library's  collections. 

In  addition  to  these  goals 
regarding  services,  collections,  and 
user  spaces,  the  renovation  of  Perkins 
Library  must  accommodate  other 
needs  as  well.  For  example,  the  tech- 
nological infrastructure  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  enhanced  so  that  there  is 
a  pervasive  and  adaptable  electronic 
network.  Workspaces  for  library  staff 
should  be  comfortable  and  attractive, 
ergonomically  designed,  and  logically 
arranged  for  efficient  workflow.  The 
design  of  the  building  must  be  as  flex- 
ible as  possible  so  that  space  usage 
can  be  adapted  to  changing  needs. 

With  all  these  goals  in  mind, 
architects  Freeman  and  Barry  have 
been  studying  the  existing  building 
and  surrounding  spaces  to  determine 
how  various  approaches  to  the  renovation  can 
accommodate  this  vision  for  Perkins  Library.  Four 
options  for  implementing  this  vision  and  space  pro- 
gram are  currently  under  consideration.  First,  we 
could  reconstruct  parts  of  Perkins,  addressing  the 
architectural  and  structural  inconsistencies  in  the 
building  by  removing  and  replacing  the  1928  and 
1948  stack  levels.  Second,  we  could  renew  Perkins  by 
focusing  on  the  1968  portion  of  the  building  for  ser- 
vices, collections,  and  user  spaces,  updating  the  1928 
and  1948  stack  levels  primarily  as  closed  stacks  for 
materials  not  requiring  public  access.  Both  these 
approaches  would  involve  renovating  and  increasing 
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As  we  try  to  imagine  a  strong 
and  meaningful  library  for  the  21st 
century  research  university,  there  are 
innumerable  practical  considerations 
to  be  weighed  and  balanced.  But  in 
thinking  of  great  research  universities 
we  have  known,  our  minds  are  often 
drawn  to  particular  spaces  that  con- 
veyed a  sense  of  seriousness  and  pur- 
pose that  was  reflective  of  the  best  ide- 
als of  the  wider  culture.  Besides  provid- 
ing all  the  amenities  and  linkages  and 
wires  and  ports  that  a  modern  library 
will  need,  we  wish  to  create  a  memo- 
rable physical  space  that  will  say  to  the 
next  generation  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, "Here  is  a  serious  and  inviting 
place  where  you  can  be  part  of  a 
diverse  intellectual  community,  where 
you  can  pursue  your  own  creative  inter- 
ests beyond  your  furthest  imagination, 
and  where  you  will  find  the  right  blend 
of  resources,  support,  encouragement, 
solitude,  and  protection  that  you  need 
along  the  way." 

Perkins  Library  Renovation 
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We  hope  that  recommendations  from  the 
Renovation  Committee  and  the  architects  will  be 
ready  tor  administrative  and  Board  of  Trustee  review 
and  approval  this  fall.  Another  year  of  planning  will 
then  be  needed  to  develop  construction  drawings  and 
specifications.  The  first  phase  of  construction  could 
begin  in  tall  2002. 

As  the  construction  drawings  and  design  work 
are  completed,  numerous  naming  opportunities  will 


be  identified  tor  current  and  potential  donors 


Reading  rooms, 
public  service  spaces, 
exhibit  galleries, 
collaborative  study 
rooms,  training  labs, 
and  other  areas  will 


ible. 


the  library's  use  of  existing  space  sur- 
rounding Perkins.  Third,  we  could 
construct  new  space  adjacent  to  the 
1968  portion  ot  the  building  to  avoid 
the  need  for  converting  existing  non- 
library  spaces  in  the  Perkins  precinct 
to  library  usage.  Fourth,  we  could 
relocate  existing  library  space  by  build- 
ing a  major  expansion  beside  the  1968 
portion  ot  the  building  and  ceasing 
use  of  the  1928  and  1948  portions  of 
the  building  tor  library  purposes.  Our 
final  plan  may  eventually  incorporate 
aspects  of  more  than  one  of  these 
approaches.  As  a  preferred  approach  is  identified,  the 
architects  will  complete  costs  analyses  for  the  renova- 
tion. They  will  also  prepare  a  phasing  plan  that  per- 
mits the  library  to  maintain  its  operations  and  ser- 
vices while  the  renovation  takes  place. 


Reading  rooms,  public  service  spaces,  exhibit  gal- 
leries, collaborative  study  rooms,  training  labs,  and 
other  areas  will  be  named  for  those  who  make  the 
Perkins  Library  renova- 


Planning  for  this 
renewal  of  Perkins 
Library  is  an 


tion  possible.  Already 
support  for  the  renova- 
tion has  been  generous 
and  enthusiastic  because 
the  Duke  community  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of 
the  library  as  a  place  of 
inquiry  and  learning. 

"It  Duke  is  going  to 
compete  with  other  top 
flight  universities,"  one 
user  commented  in 
responding  to  a  recent 
library  survey,  "a  critical 
task  must  be  a  completely 
redesigned  and  renovated 

library  that  is  physically  inviting,  user  friendly,  and 
equipped  for  the  technology-driven  world  we  live  in." 
Planning  for  this  renewal  of  Perkins  Library  is  an 
exciting  task  because  the  library  really  matters  to 
Duke  faculty,  students,  staff,  and  alumni.  If  we  do  the 
job  well,  Perkins  Library  will  be  a  worthy  and  inspir- 
ing center  for  intellectual  life  at  Duke  University, 
enriching  the  research,  teaching,  study,  and  conversa- 
tion of  a  great  university. 

Robert  L.Byrd 
Director,  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special  Collections  Library 
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If  Libraries  Don't  Do  It,  Who  Will? 

The  Importance  of  Saving  Paper 


Nicholson  Baker 


Author  Nicholson  Baker  delivered  these 
remarks  on  Wednesday,  1 1  April  200 1,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Duke  University 
Libraries' Library  Service  Center.  They  are 
printed  here  with  his  permission. 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon  everyone. 
I've  never  commemorated  the  opening  of  a  build- 
ing before,  and  I  must  say  it's  an  enormous  plea- 
sure and  an  honor  to  be  here,  standing  in  front  of 
this  large  beige  building,  to  talk  about  the  storage 
of  paper.  Paper  storage  has  been  on  my  mind  a 
great  deal  lately,  because  last  year  I  started  a  little 
library  that  has  in  it  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  bound 
newspapers,  all  sold  off  by  the  British  Library.  When  the  sale  actually 
went  through — I  didn't  want  it  to  go  through,  I  wanted  the  Library  to 
keep  the  papers — but  when  it  did,  I  began  to  have  yearning  thoughts 
about  storage.  I  would  drive  by  some  undistinguished  steel  sided  build 
ing,  painted  some  shocking  color,  and  I'd  spot  those  beautiful  words 
"FOR  LEASE"  on  it,  and  it  would  call  out  to  me:  storage.  I  saw  a  for 
lease  sign  on  a  converted  mill  one  day,  and  I  called  the  number;  the 
developer  said,  "I  can  show  you  the  mill,  but  I've  got  something  better 
for  you.  I  want  to  show  you  something  that  is  a  dream  space,  top  of  the 
line,  and  I  know  it  may  be  more  than  you  can  do  costwise,  but  I  just 
want  you  to  see  this  and  I  want  you  think  think  about  it."  I  said  okay, 
and  my  wife  and  I  took  a  drive  with  the  developer  to  a  navy  base,  and 
we  parked  in  front  of  an  enormous  stone  building  with  towers  and 
parapets.  It  looked  like  a  gigantic  medieval  fortress.  What  was  it?  It 
was  the  navy  prison.  There  was  a  vast  rusting  cell  block  with  prison 
cages  that  went  up  many  stories,  and  a  crumbling  men's  room  that  in  it: 
bleak  ruination  stretched  back  into  the  shadows,  with  maybe  thirty 
sinks  along  one  wall,  none  of  which  worked.  I  was  very  tempted — but 
in  the  end,  it  just  didn't  seem  like  the  right  place  to  keep  the  last  surviv- 
ing 20th  century  runs  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  New  York  World. 
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What  are  they 
holding?  They're 
holding  cheese 
products,  or  truck 
parts,  or  Happy  Meal 
toys,  or  Pentium 
computers  that  will  be 
scrap  in  five  years. 
They're  not  holding 
books.  One  tank  depot 
or  tire  warehouse 
would  hold  everything 
that  our  national 
library  has  been  sent, 
free,  by  publishers 
and  has  rejected 
every  year. 


So  I  now  know,  more  than  I  ever  did  before,  about  the 
deep  and  abiding  joy  that  comes  from  having  enough  space — 
and  even  now  I  sometimes  feel  a  slight  envious  resentment  ris- 
ing within  when  I  cruise  down  a  big  highway  near  New  York 
City,  and  I  see  buildings  that  have  fifty  truck  bays.  What  are 
they  holding?  They're  holding  cheese  products,  or  truck  parts, 
or  Happy  Meal  toys,  or  Pentium  computers  that  will  be  scrap 
in  five  years.  They're  not  holding  books.  One  tank  depot  or 
tire  warehouse  would  hold  everything  that  our  national 
library  has  been  sent,  free,  by  publishers  and  has  rejected  every 
year.  Our  national  library  says  that  they  don't  have  enough 
space,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  lease  space,  even  though 
they're  willing  to  budget  ninety-four  million  dollars  for  digital 
projects. 

So  here  we  have  a  building  that  has  one  purpose — to 
store  books — books  that  we  can  carry  around,  flip  through, 
and  read  just  as  they  were  meant  to  be  read  by  their  creators. 
There's  a  cherry  picker  machine  inside,  a  state-of-the-art 
cherry  picker,  that  lifts  a  book  retriever  up  thirty-two  feet, 
where  he  or  she  gets  the  book  out  of  a  cardboard  tray  and 
comes  down  with  it.  And  there  will  be  two  and  a  half  million 
books  in  here.  The  cost  was  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars — so  this  brand  new  place  cost  about  three  dollars  a 
book  to  build.  Very  few  of  the  books  that  are  going  in  here 
have  been  digitally  scanned — and  here's  the  dramatic  com- 
parison. To  store  a  nineteenth  century  book,  it  costs  three 
dollars  a  book,  plus  an  estimated  seventeen  cents  a  book  in 
maintenance  and  staffing;  to  scan  a  nineteenth  century  book, 
it  costs  a  hundred  dollars  a  book.  And  the  book  doesn't  even 
need  batteries!  Not  that  it's  a  bad  thing  to  take  digital 
pictures  of  books,  as  long  as  the  picture  taking  doesn't  require 
that  the  book  be  cut  out  of  its  binding — the  electronic 
versions  can  be  extraordinarily  useful.  The  point  is  that  off- 
site  book  storage,  even  traditional  storage  in  call  number 
order,  is  cheap,  and  any  scanning  or  microfilming  we  do 
should  be  done  with  the  expectation  that  the  original  book  go 
back  into  the  collection  when  the  copying  is  done.  And  it's 
compact,  too — two  and  a  halt  million  books  go  in  here,  and 
across  the  street,  an  even  bigger  building  is  devoted  to  doing 
the  laundry.  Besides  being  things  of  intrinsic  beauty  and 
interest,  books  are  marvelously  compact. 

Now  there  are  some  futurists,  some  central  planners, 
who  don't  agree  with  any  of  what  I've  just  said.  There's  a  man 
named  Michael  Lesk,  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
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Washington,  who  is  in  charge  of  giving  away  millions  of 
dollars  in  federal  grants  for  digital  library  projects,  who  told 
me  that  he  routinely  says  to  libraries,  hey,  maybe  you 
shouldn't  repair  your  library  building,  you  could  scan  every- 
thing in  that  building,  and  let  the  building  fall  down,  and  you 
would  save  money.  Lesk  refers  to  an  analysis  by  a  library 
director  from  Minnesota  who  claims  that  libraries  would  save 
about  forty-four  billion  dollars  over  the  next  one  hundred 
years  if  they  digitally  scanned  about  twenty  million  books  and 
got  rid  of  more  than  four  hundred  million  duplicate  books. 
Our  libraries  would  be  better  off,  in  other  words,  if  they  dis- 
mantled about  ninety-five  percent  of  their  accumulated 
collections,  according  to  this  analysis.  Many — not  all,  but 
many — in  the  digital  library  world  believe  that  the  destruction 
of  local  research  collections  will  help  hurry  us  toward  the  far 
digital  shore.  They  inflate  the  cost  of  keeping  things,  and  they 
denigrate  the  durability  of  paper,  because  it's  distressing  to 
them  that  it  is  so  inexpensive  to  store  what  was  long  ago 
bought,  cataloged,  and  shelved. 

Research  library  collections  grow.  That's  what  this  fine 
building  recognizes.  Your  children's  feet  grow,  and  you  buy 
them  new  shoes — the  bigger  feet  do  not  represent  a  growth 
problem  but  a  developmental  fact,  something  to  be  proud  of. 
For  the  past  half  century  or  more,  though,  growth  has  been  an 
embarrassment  to  some  Washington  visionaries.  They  were 
swept  by  a  kind  of  cold  war  fervor  of  informational  reform, 
and  they  wanted  all  growth  to  stop.  Libraries  would  reach  a 
certain  fixed  size,  a  few  million  volumes,  and  then  the  weeding 
parties  would  gather  and  the  microcopying  would  crunch 
down  the  excess,  and  when  the  microfilm  spools  themselves 
took  up  too  much  room,  then  they  could  microcopy  the 
microcopies  at  ultra-high  resolution,  and  crunch  things  down 
more,  and  the  stacks  would  function  like  a  vast  trash  com- 
pactor, squeezing  the  words.  Because  words  were  squeezable, 
weren't  they?  They  were  disembodied  astral  presences  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ink  that  formed  them  or  the  paper 
that  they  were  printed  on  or  the  bindings  that  held  the  paper 
together;  they  could  be  "reformatted" — preserved  by  being 
destroyed — because  they  were  immaterial;  the  books  would 
still  exist,  they  would  just  not  exist;  they  would  be  there  but 
they  wouldn't  be  there;  you  could  hold  your  head  high  and  say 
you  had  the  finest  U.S.  newspaper  collection  in  the  world, 
when  in  fact  you  had  gotten  rid  of  ninety  percent  of  it  and 
replaced  it  with  microfilm,  much  of  it  unchecked  for  quality. 
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Some  enlightened 
librarians  have  begun 
to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  easiest  way  to 
keep  a  research  col- 
lection is  to  keep  the 
research  collection. 
There  is  no  shame  in 
growth — it  is  not  a 
confession  of  failure. 


What  was  the  source  of  this  thinking?  There  was  one 
especially  influential  person  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
about.  His  name  was  Fremont  Rider,  head  librarian  at 
Wesleyan.  Rider's  first  book,  published  in  1909,  was  about  the 
amazing  discoveries  of  spirit  rappings  and  table  turnings  and 
levitation — he  felt  these  things  deserved  serious  study  and  that 
the  tables  did  in  fact  turn.  He  wrote  pulp  fiction,  and  he  was 
the  managing  editor  of  Library  journal,  and  when  he  went 
bankrupt  in  1929  after  a  manic  episode  in  which  he  spent  a 
small  fortune  founding  a  high-society  supper  club  on  Long 
Island,  he  wrote  an  indignant  pamphlet  in  which  he  said  that 
people  were  fed  up  with  being  indebted  to  banks,  and  they 
wanted  a  new  deal.  He  sent  the  pamphlet  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Roosevelt  shot  him  back  a  letter  with  a  hand- 
written note  saying  you're  right — keep  it  up! — and  then  a  few 
months  later  Roosevelt,  in  his  nomination  speech,  pledged 
himself  to  a  new  deal  for  the  American  People.  So  Fremont 
Rider  was  an  influential  person — and  his  new  deal  for  librari- 
ans was  this.  Make  or  buy  microcopies  of  your  book  collec- 
tion, sell  off  the  book  collection  to  dealers  at  scrap  prices,  and 
you  will  make,  in  his  words,  "an  actual  cash  profit  on  the  sub- 
stitution." You'll  enrich  your  library  by  getting  rid  of  its 
books.  Rider  got  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Deputy 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  head  librarian  at  Michigan  and 
the  head  librarian  at  Harvard  and  other  bigtime  leaders  all 
over  the  library  world  to  blurb  his  book  and  serve  on  his 
microcard  committee.  It's  a  mathematical  fact  that  book  col- 
lections double  every  sixteen  years,  Rider  said  (he  was  wrong 
about  that)  and  if  we  didn't  start  buying  Fremont  Rider's 
microcard  reading  machines  and  selling  off  the  collections,  the 
stacks  were  going  to  overrun  the  entire  square  footage  of  New 
lersey.  Building  a  storage  warehouse  was,  according  to  Rider, 
"a  confession  of  past  failure" — it  was  unmanly,  somehow. 

This  way  of  thinking  continues  in  some  circles,  and  it 
was  very  powerful  in  the  1980s,  when  the  Library  of  Congress 
had  high  hopes  for  its  optical  disk  pilot  project,  which  could, 
according  to  the  deputy  librarian,  squeeze  down  the  library's 
three  buildings  to  one.  But  the  optical  disk  pilot  program  did- 
n't work  out — nobody  uses  those  big  platters  any  more — and 
over  the  past  decade  or  so,  some  enlightened  librarians  have 
begun  to  accept  the  tact  that  the  easiest  way  to  keep  a  research 
collection  is  to  keep  the  research  collection.  There  is  no  shame 
in  growth — it  is  not  a  confession  of  failure.  Putting  up  shelves 
sufficient  to  hold  what's  there  is  the  crucially  important 
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primary  task  that  research  libraries  must  fulfill — they  must  do 
this  because  no  other  institutions,  public  or  private,  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  these  things — the  obscure  things,  the 
cumbersome  things  that  even  though  they're  used  only  once 
in  ten  years  or  thirty  years  or  fifty  years  are  valuable  because 
they  are  what  people  published  and  read.  To  a  researcher,  the 
fact  that  something  is  little  used  is  a  positive  attribute — if  a 
photo  editor  for  a  documentary  on,  say,  Ellis  Island,  pages 
through  a  forgotten  autobiography  and  finds  a  picture  that 
has  never  been  reproduced  before,  she  is  overjoyed,  because 
the  picture  is  interesting,  and  because  it  is  unused.  We  till 
around  in  great  collections  looking  for  things  that  have  lain 
unnoticed — the  urge  to  search  through  obscurity  is  basic  to 
scholarship.  And  if  the  research  libraries  don't  keep  it — don't 
keep  copies  of  the  stuff  that  we  as  a  people  publish — nobody 
else  is  going  to  do  it.  It  just  won't  happen.  We  can't  depend 
on  businesses  to  save  our  past.  The  New  York  Times  has  kept 
no  run  of  its  own  paper,  for  instance. 

We  understand  why  fragile  old  flags  and  old  presiden- 
tial letters  are  valuable  as  things — we  don't  believe  that  taking 
a  snapshot  of  Plymouth  Rock  amounts  to  a  "reformatting"  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  after  some  long  and  painful  decades  of 
urban  renewal  we're  doing  better  with  old  mills  and  train  sta- 
tions. There  are  very  nice  postcards  of  Whistler's  "Woman  in 
White"  in  museum  giftshops,  but  Whistler's  "Woman  in 
White"  is  still  on  the  wall.  Storage!  That's  what  this  building 
is  about.  Keep  it  cool,  keep  it  dry,  but  above  all — keep  it. 
Nice  going,  Duke. 


We  till  around  in  great 
collections  looking  for 
things  that  have  lain 
unnoticed — the  urge 
to  search  through 
obscurity  is  basic  to 
scholarship.  And  if  the 
research  libraries  don't 
keep  it — don't  keep 
copies  of  the  stuff  that 
we  as  a  people  pub- 
lish— nobody  else  is 
going  to  do  it. 
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David  Guy 

We  Learn  When  We're  Ready 

One  of  the  things  about  my  son  Bill  that  always  frustrated  his  mother  and  me 
was  that  he  never  did  things  when  other  kids  did.  When  he  was  young,  for  instance,  he 
didn't  want  to  take  swimming  lessons,  even  when  he  was  still  dog-paddling,  and  his 
friends  were  churning  around  like  hydroplanes.  I  couldn't  understand  why  it  didn't 
bother  him. 

One  day  he  was  across  from  me  at  the  pool  and  said,  "Dad.  I  know  how  to 
swim  now." 

"You  do?"  I  said. 

"I  saw  it  on  Tarzan."  He  was  referring  to  a  cartoon  program  on  television. 
"Watch." 

And  he  swam  across  the  pool  in  a  perfect  Australian  crawl. 

Later  in  the  summer,  at  the  Labor  Day  races,  which  of  course  he  had  never 
entered  before,  he  finished  first  in  his  age  group,  beating  all  the  kids  who  had  taken 
lessons.  He  won  a  trophy. 

Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  worried. 

In  the  same  way,  he  never  wanted  to  leave  home  when  he  was  younger.  He 
didn't  go  to  friends'  houses  for  the  night,  dreaded  overnights  at  school,  and  refused 
to  consider  an  overnight  summer  camp,  though  his  friends  were  doing  spectacular 
things.  While  they  were  off  water  skiing  and  scuba  diving  he  was  sitting  at  home 
watching  a  great  deal  of  television  and  drawing.  We  couldn't  understand,  but  he  was 
adamant.  He'd  do  things  when  he  wanted. 

So  we  were  stunned,  in  the  middle  of  his  sophomore  year  in  high  school,  when 
he  started  to  talk  about  going  away  to  a  summer  art  program.  Many  colleges  had 
them,  to  attract  prospective  students,  but  most  kids  went  after  their  junior  years,  when 
they  were  close  to  deciding.  Bill  also  had  a  late  birthday,  wouldn't  turn  sixteen  until  he 
got  back,  so  he'd  be  the  youngest  person  there. 

He  fixated  on  a  program  at  Carnegie-Mellon  in  Pittsburgh — the  city  where  I'd 
grown  up — arguing  that  he  had  family  there  and  knew  the  place.  He  applied  and  got 
in.  He'd  be  there  for  six  weeks.  All  of  a  sudden  it  was  his  mother  and  I  who  weren't 
ready. 

The  summer  I  turned  sixteen  i  found  out  my  father  had  leukemia.  My  whole 
world  began  to  darken,  and  he  died  six  months  later.  Carnegie-Mellon  was  in  the  part 
of  town  where  his  office  had  been,  along  with  the  hospitals  where  we  had  visited  him. 
Now  there  was  a  fancy  new  hotel  in  the  middle  of  all  that.  Bill  and  I  drove  up  to  stay 
there  the  day  before  the  program  started. 

He  was  anxious  once  we  arrived,  so  we  went  over  to  campus  to  see  where  things 
were.  It  was  just  getting  dark,  and  the  place  was  deserted.  We  found  the  classroom 
building,  and  the  dining  hall,  and  the  dorm.  It  all  looked  manageable. 

"I  was  nervous  before,"  he  said,  "but  not  now.  This  looks  great." 

We  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  middle  of  campus.  The  evening  was  balmy 
and  quiet.  Off  in  the  distance  the  lights  of  the  city  glowed. 
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I  sat  there 


This  was  not  the  day  I  finally  said  good-bye  to  my  son — that  would  happen 
years  later — but  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I  didn't  know  what  a  huge  change  Bill 
would  go  through  that  summer,  that  he  would  discover  the  field — industrial  design — 
where  he  would  eventually  find  his  vocation,  the  same  thing  he  had  always  been  inter- 
ested in,  three-dimensional  shapes  and  how  they  went  together;  that  he  would  meet 
people  he  would  know  again  at  college,  and  even  in  New  York  after  he  had  gone  there 
to  work;  that  he  would  return  to  Durham  as  a  headstrong  young  man  who  had  no 
interest  in  high  school.  His  life  was  opening  up  at  the  same  time  that  mine  had  closed 
down. 

What  I  realized  that  evening  was  something  about  myself,  something  the  situa- 
tion brought  up  and  that  I'd  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  that  I  had  fled  Pittsburgh  because  my  father  died.  I  couldn't  face  the  tan- 
gled emotions  of  all  that,  had  to  get  away  and  stay  away.  Even  though  I  loved  visiting, 
seeing  my  family  and  my  old  haunts,  there  was  still  a  painful  sadness  at  the  heart  of 
my  visits  that  I  rarely  acknowledged  but  that  colored  everything.  North  Carolina  in 
the  old  days  had  looked  like  a  frontier  where  I  could  get  away  from  that  pain  and  start 
a  new  life.  I  now  knew  there  was  no  getting  away  from  the  pain.  But  visiting 
Pittsburgh  seemed  to  call  it  up  again. 

Now,  in  a  way  that  seemed  oddly  symmetrical,  Bill  was  repeating  my  pattern.  I 
hadn't  died,  but  he  felt  a  strong  need  to  get  away,  and  was  coming — ironically — to  the 
place  I'd  left.  He  would  haunt  the  same  parts  of  town  I  had,  do  the  same  things.  He 
was  actually  more  adventurous.  ("I  didn't  get  homesick,"  he  told  me  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  when  I  came  to  pick  him  up.  "Not  once.")  I  sat  there  that  evening  seeing  the 
city  both  ways,  as  the  place  I'd  gotten  away  from,  the  place  he  was  getting  away  to.  It 
kept  flashing  back  and  forth. 

"You're  right,"  I  said.  "It  does  look  great." 

Maybe  I  could  stop  running  from  it. 

And  maybe,  in  saying  good-bye  to  my  son,  I  would  see  that  certain  kinds  of  loss 
are  inevitable  and  natural  and  don't  need  to  be  feared.  Maybe  I  could  see  that  loss  is  a 
part  of  life,  which  includes  birth,  growth  and  change,  finally  death,  and  that  all  those 
things  are  good,  the  whole  thing  is  good,  even  the  pain  and  fear  that  are  a  part  of  it. 

Maybe  I  could  see  that,  no  matter  how  far  Bill  and  I  were  apart  (and  we  had  to 
be;  he  needed  that),  we  would  always  be  together;  there  was  no  way  you  could  lose 
somebody  as  important  to  you  as  that.  My  father  had  been  with  me  after  he  died,  in 
some  way  he  was  still  with  me,  was  with  the  two  of  us  now,  as  we  sat  in  that  part  of  the 
city  that  he  had  lived  in  and  loved  before  either  of  us  was  around. 

There  are  certain  things  about  being  a  son  that  I  only  learned  by  being  a  father. 


that  evening 
seeing  the 
city  both 
ways,  as  the 
place  I'd 
gotten  away 
from,  the 
place  he  was 
getting  away 
to. 


Duke  alumnus  David  Guy  is  the  author 
of  four  novels,  most  recently  The 
Autobiography  of  My  Body.  He  is  also  a 
writer  of  non-fiction,  including  The  Red 
Thread  of  Passion:  Spirituality  and  the 
Paradox  of  Sex. 
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Dtes 


Exhibits 

April-June 

An  exhibit  drawing  on  texts  and  adver- 
tisements from  the  |ohn  W.  Hartman 
Outer  tor  Sales,  Advertising  & 
Marketing  History  to  illustrate  the 
emergence  of  targeted  marketing 
appeals  to  different  segments  of  society 

August-October 

Featuring  the  many  genres  represented 
in  the  collections,  the  exhibit  traces  the 
history  of  art  book  collecting  in  the 
Duke  libraries  and  honors  the  donors 
who  have  supported  the  effort 

Vlanusi  npt.and  Spot  lal 

April-July 

Photographs  by  Duke  alumna  Lynn 
Saville.  Saville's  work  has  been  exhibited 
internationally  and  is  represented  in  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  Milwaukee  Art  Museum, 
and  the  California  Museum  of 
Photography.  Her  book  of  black  and 
white  night  photographs,  Acquainted 
with  the  Night,  was  published  in  1997  by 
Rizzoli. 


Reynolds  Price 
Weekend  Planned 

The  Duke  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  are  co-sponsors 
of  "A  Weekend  With  Reynolds  Price: 
Teaching,  Reading,  and  Writing," 
which  will  be  held  2-4  November 
on  the  Duke  campus. 

The  program  begins  on  Friday 
evening  at  Perkins  Library  with  a 
reception  and  exhibition  of  materi- 
als from  the  Reynolds  Price  Papers 
and  other  collections  in  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library,  Following  the 
reception  a  panel  of  former  Price 
students  Holly  FJrubachJommy 
Hays,  Josephine  Humphreys, 
Wallace  Kaufman,  Michael  Ruhlman 
and  moderator  Daniel  Voll  will  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  teaching  in 
a  university  setting.  Reynolds  Price 
will  make  introductory  remarks. 

Events  begin  on  Saturday 
morning  with  hour-long 
readings/signings.  Participants  will 
then  have  the  opportunity  to 
observe  a  creative  writing  master 
class  that  Reynolds  Price  and  Dons 

Library's  Franklin  Center  Becomes  Franklin 
Collection 

In  November  1995  the  Duke  Library  formed  the  John  Hope  Franklin 
Research  Center  for  African  and  African-American  Documentation  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  collect,  preserve,  and  promote  the  use  of  library  materials  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Africa  and  people  of  African  descent,  particularly, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  the  United  States. 

More  recently  the  university  has  established  the  John  Hope  Franklin 
Center  for  Interdisciplinary  and  International  Studies,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Trent  Drive  and  Erwin  Road.  Inevitably  there  has  been  confusion  between 
the  Franklin  Center  and  the  Franklin  Research  Center,  with  calls  and  inquiries 
intended  for  the  former  sometimes  coming  to  the  latter. To  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  confusion  between  these  two  worthwhile  and  important  under- 
takings,  the  library — with  support  from  Dr.  Franklin — has  decided  to 
rename  its  Franklin  Research  Center  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  of 
African  and  African-American  Documentation.The  purpose  of  the  Franklin 
Collection  remains  the  same — to  collect,  preserve,  and  promote  the  use  of 
library  materials  bearing  on  the  history  of  Africa  and  people  of  African 
descent. 


Betts  will  conduct  with  current 
Duke  students.  More  readings  and 
book  signings  follow  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  group 
of  students,  under  the  direction  of 
Duke  drama  professor  John  Clum, 
will  perform  and  read  scenes  from 
various  Reynolds  Price  plays.The 


weekend's  events  will  conclude  on 
Sunday  with  a  brunch  and  a 
Reynolds  Price  reading  and  book 
signing 

Advance  registration  of  $275 
per  person  is  required.  For  more 
information  contact  Rachel  Davies, 
assistant  director  of  Alumni 
Education  and  Travel,  at  (919)  684- 
5 1 1 4  or  rachel.davies@duke.edu. 


Friends  Hold  Annual 
Meeting 

At  its  2001  meeting  and  din- 
ner, the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  celebrated  the 
achievement  of  a  fundraising  goal, 
honored  student  book  collectors, 
and  elected  new  members  to  the 
Executive  Committee. Chairman 
Ginger  Wilson  presided  when  the 
group  met  on  19  April  at  the 
Washington  Duke  Inn. 

The  first  order  of  business  was 
the  announcement  from  the 
Preservation  Endowment 
Committee  that  the  $100,000  mini- 
mum reguired  by  the  university  to 
create  a  restricted  endowment  has 
been  raised.  Liz  Roland,  reporting  for 
the  committee,  thanked  the  gener- 
ous anonymous  donor  whose  early 


challenge  stimulated  the  fundrais- 
ing. Mrs.  Roland  also  acknowledged 
the  perseverance,  determination, 
and  unflagging  energy  of  Dot 
Brock,  whose  leadership  was  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  fundraising 
campaign. 

Winners  of  the  Jeremy 
North/Friends  of  the  Library 
Student  Book  Collectors  Contest 
were  recognized  by  John  Oates.The 
contest, co-sponsored  by  the  Gothic 
Bookshop  and  the  Friends, awards  a 
$300  gift  certificate  in  graduate  and 
undergraduate  categories.The  grad- 
uate winner  was  Jeff  Marcus,  and 
Sara  Hudson  was  the  winning 
undergraduate.  Mr.  Marcus  collects 
books  about  insects  and  related 


groups  of  arthropods,  with  a  focus 
on  flies,  butterflies  and  moths.  Sara 
Hudson  collects  children's  books  of 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, particularly  books  by  classic 
children's  authors  other  than  the 
books  that  made  them  famous. 

Nominees  for  three,  three-year 
terms  on  the  Executive  Committee 
were  presented  by  Ernestine  Friedl 
Harmel  for  the  Nominating 
Committee.The  nominees,  elected 
by  acclamation.were  Brenda  Brodie, 
Carson  Hollowayjean  O'Barr,  and 
Clayton  Owens. Jason  Joannou  was 
elected  to  a  two-year  student  term, 
and  Ginger  Wilson  and  Gerry  Larson 
were  re-elected  to  their  respective 
positions  of  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  for  additional  one-year 
terms. 

Following  the  business  meet- 
ing,actress  Barbara  Bates  Smith 


presented  "A  Fred  Chappell 
Sampler,"  a  dramatic  interpretation 
of  selections  drawn  primarily  from 
Chappell's  novels  I  Am  One  of  You 
Forever  and  Farewell,  I'm  Bound  to 
Leave  You.  Mr.  Chappell  and  his  wife 
Susan  were  special  guests  of  the 
Friends  for  the  evening. 


Representatives  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  and  library  staff  hold  a  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Left  to  right;  Elder  Deloy  and  Sister  NaDene  Archibald;  Jeremiah  Clark,  Latter  Day  Saints  Student  Association  Leader;  Robert  Byrd, 
Director  of  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library;and  Winston  Atkins,  Library  Preservation  Officer. 


Donation  Supports 
Restoration  of  Book  of 
Mormon 

Duke  may  have  a  historical 
affiliation  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  collections  housed  in 
the  Rare  Book,Manuscript,and 
Special  Collections  Library 
(RBMSCL)  reflect  many  faith  tradi- 
tions. Most  precious  to  members  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  are  Duke's  two  first  edi- 
tion copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Only  five  thousand  copies  of  this 
revelatory  text,  translated  by  Joseph 
Smith,  were  printed  in  1830  by  E.B. 
Grandin  of  Palmyra,  New  York.  Since 
that  time.one  hundred  million 
copies  of  The  Book  of  Mormon — 
Another  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  been  printed  in  ninety-seven 
different  languages.  However,  copies 
of  the  first  edition  are  esteemed  for 


both  their  content  and  for  their  spir- 
itual, iconic  value.  For  many  years, 
groups  of  Mormon  missionaries, 
students.and  families  have  visited 
the  RBMSCL  reading  room  to  page 
through  one  of  these  volumes,  often 
posing  for  a  photograph  to  com- 
memorate this  moving  experience. 


As  the  population  of  the  Church's 
Triangle  area  communicants  has 
increased,  so  has  the  number  of  peo- 
ple visiting  to  view  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  An  unfortunate  side  effect  of 
this  handling  has  been  further  deteri- 
oration of  the  bindings,  which  were 
already  worn  from  decades  of  use. 


When  local  Mormon  leaders 
learned  of  the  need  to  restore  these 
first  edition  copies  of  the  Bookof 
Mormon,  they  offered  their  financial 
support.  On  Friday,  May  4,  a  delega- 
tion visited  the  campus  to  present  a 
check  to  Robert  Byrd,  director  of  the 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 


Collections  Library,  and  Winston 
Atkins,  the  library's  preservation 
officer.  The  Latter-Day  Saints 
Student  Association  raised  funds  for 
the  gift  to  the  library  by  parking 
cars  during  football  games.Thanks, 
in  part,  to  the  generosity  of  these 
students,  the  Duke  Library's  copies 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  will  be 
available  to  many  future  genera- 
tions. 
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Americana 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


Fifty  Years  of  Coca-Cola  Television  Advertisements:  Highlights  From  the 
Motion  Picture  Archives  at  the  Library  of  Congress 


The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  recently  donated  its  entire  collection  of  historic  television  commercials,  over  20,000  ads  spanning  fifty  years,  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  what  is  the  largest  gift  of  corporate  archives  in  the  Library's  history. This  preview,  part  of  the  American  Memory  Project,  includes  some  of  the 
most  famous  Coke  commercials  (Mean  Joe  Greene,  "I'd  Like  to  Buy  the  world  a  Coke,"  the  first  Polar  Bear  commercial),  as  well  as  outtakes  and  experimental 
footage.Visitors  can  search  for  video  selections  by  keyword  or  browse  by  title.  Special  presentations  on  the  site  include  a  timeline  of  Coke  advertising 
themes,  a  brief  history  of  television  advertising,  the  story  of  the  "Hilltop"  commercial,  and  a  biography  of  Coke's  inventor.  Videos  are  available  in  RealPlayer, 
QuickTime,  and  MPEG  formats. 


First-Person  Narratives  of  the  American  South,  1 860-1 920 


This  Web  site  documents  the  culture  of  1860- 1920  in  the 
American  South  from  the  viewpoint  of  southerners.  It  was 
compiled  from  diaries, autobiog raphies,  memoirs,  travel 
accounts,  and  ex-slave  narratives  in  the  collections  of  the 
libraries  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Documented  here  are  not  only  the  lives  of  prominent  individu- 
als, but  those  of  relatively  inaccessible  populations  as  well: 
women,  African  Americans,  enlisted  men,  laborers, and  Native 
Americans. 


Born  in  Slavery:  Slave  Narratives  from  the 
Federal  Writers'  Project,  1936-1938 


The  Library  of  Congress  National  Digital  Library  Program  has  recently  released  this  online  collection,  which  is  a  joint  pre- 
sentation of  its  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  and  the  Manuscript  Division. The  collection  contains  more  than  2,300 
first-person  accounts  of  slavery,  over  9,500  page  images  with  searchable  text,  bibliographic  records,and  five  hundred 
black  and  white  photographs  of  former  slaves,  including  1 21  -year-old  Sarah  Gudger  from  North  Carolina.  Also  included 
are  over  two  hundred  photographs  gathered  from  private  collections  and  made  available  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 


Early  American  Paintings 


This  attractive  online  exhibit  from  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  explores  early  American  painters  and  their  works.The  site  features  biographies  of  twenty  artists  and  detailed  information  on 
fifty-  three  works,  plus  numerous  comparative  images  from  other  collections.  It  encompasses  all  the  paintings  in  the  museum's  collection  that  were  created  prior  to  1 830  by  artists  who 
were  either  born  or  active  in  America,  including  works  painted  abroad  by  those  artists.  Visitors  may  browse  the  collection  via  an  interactive  timeline  or  by  artist,  genre.or  place  of  origin. A 

keyword  search  engine  is  also  provided. 


n  i  v  e  r  s  1 1  y  Libraries 


like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for 

i  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries, 

e  Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu. 


collections  highlight 

SPARC:  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Scholarly  Communication  Through  Competition 


"To  say  that  commercial  research 
journals  are  expensive  is  like  saying  torna- 
does are  windy,"  says  Ken  Frazier,  director 
of  libraries  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  and  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  ( ARL). 
Like  nails  in  a  rickety  old  barn  trying  keep 
the  boards  from  coming  unstuck  in  a 
tornado's  heavy  winds,  academic  institu- 
tions have  been  struggling  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
costs  of  subscribing  to  academic 
journals,  specifically  those  in  science  and 
technology.  In  that  time  the  median 


arly  journals 
has  increased 
roughly  169  per 
cent.  Research 
libraries  have 
had  to  cut 
journal  sub- 
scriptions to 
stay  within  their 
budgets. 

Journals 
are  integral  to 
academic 
library  collec- 
tions, perhaps 
because  they 


both  scholarly 

communication  and  the  university  tenure 
process.  Universities  support  teaching  and 
research  by  faculty  and  students,  who  then 
publish  their  results  in  scholarly  journals. 
The  publishing  companies  do  not  pay  for 
the  articles  they  publish.  They  do  provide 
a  structured  refereeing  process  so  that 
what  is  published  has  been  reviewed  and 
edited  by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
field.  The  publishers  then  sell  the  informa- 
tion, packaged  in  credible,  prestigious 
journals,  back  to  the  very  universities 
where  it  was  produced. 

This  oddly  symbiotic  relationship 
has  been  thrown  out  of  balance  by  years  of 


spiraling  journal  prices  and  a  proliferation 
of  new  journal  titles.  Libraries  and  scholars 
and  the  academic  community  at  large  are 


ose 


JL  JL- 


being  forced  to  explore  various  methods  of 
addressing  the  now  intolerable  cost  of 
scholarly  communication.  The  Scholarly 
Publishing  and  Academic  Resources 
Coalition  (SPARC),  of  which  the  Duke 


• 

• 

*  SPARC  title/price  in  2000 

Competitor  title/price  in  2000 

• 
• 

#  Algebraic  &  Geometric  Topology  (free  on  Web) 

Topology  and  Its  Applications  ($2,509) 

• 
• 

^  Crystal  Growth  and  Design  (free  through  June  2001 ) 

Journal  of  Crystal  Growth  ($8,657) 

• 
• 

«  Evolutionary  Ecology  Research  ($272) 
• 

Evolutionary  Ecology  (Duke  canceled; 
$467  +  20%  for  print  and  online) 

• 
• 
• 

• 

•  Geochemical  Transactions  ($100) 

Organic  Geochemistry  ($2,359) 

• 
• 

• 

•  Geometry  and  Topology  (free  on  Web) 
• 

Topology  ($1,223) 

• 
• 
• 

•  IEEE  Sensors  Journal  (launch  in  June  2001  $395) 
• 

Sensors  and  Actuators,  A  and  B  ($5,090) 

• 

•  Journal  of  Machine  Learning  Research  (free  on  Web) 
• 

Machine  Learning  ($1,006) 

• 
• 
• 

•  Organic  Letters  ($2,926,  print  plus  Web) 

• 

• 

Tetrahedron  Letters  ($24,1 18;  part  of  a  package 
w/another  title) 

• 
• 
• 

•  PhysChemCom  ($100) 

Chemical  Physics  Letters  ($9,637) 

• 
• 

*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Logic  Programming  ($300) 

Journals  of  Logic  and  Algebraic  Programming  ($1,04" 

n  • 
• 

• 

• 

Library  is  a  founding  member,  has 
emerged  as  one  response  to  the  problem. 

SPARC,  a  collective  of  over  180 
libraries  and  library  organizations  in 
North  America,  the  U.K.  and  Ireland. 
Europe,  Asia  and  Australia,  was  formed  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  scholarly  pub- 
lishing, to  create  economically  competitive 
journals  of  high  intellectual  quality  as 
alternatives  to  their  overpriced  commercial 
counterparts.  Members  commit  to  support 
SPARC-endorsed  journals  from  the  SPARC 
Alternatives  Program.  The  SPARC  Web  site 
says,  "These  journals  offer  cutting  edge 
research  from  name-brand  scientists,  as 


well  as  those  among  the  leading  lights  of 
the  next  decade — at  just  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  competing  journals."  SPARC;  has, 
in  fact,  lured  many  prominent  faculty  away 
from  well-known  journals  to  edit  and  serve 
on  the  boards  of  SPARC  publications. 

A  comparison  of  SPARC  journal 
prices  and  the  prices  of  the  corresponding 
commercial  competitors  gives  some 
sense  of  the  incentive  SPARC  members 
have  to  win  the  support  of  the  academic 
community. 

For  SPARC  members  like  the  Duke 
Library,  the  availability  of  a  SPARC  alter- 


much  more 
expensive 
competitor  is 
not  yet  a  solu- 
tion to  the 
financial  crisis 
created  by 
exorbitant 
journal 
pricing.  And  it 
won't  be  until 
SPARC  titles 
become  estab- 
lished and 
many  more 
faculty  who 


referee  have 
confidence  in  the  journals  as  fully  respect- 
ed outlets  for  scholarly  discourse  in  their 
disciplines  and  legitimate  venues  for  publi- 
cation in  support  of  the  tenure  process. 
Only  then  will  libraries  be  able  to  cancel 
their  subscriptions  to  the  journals  that 
have  long  dominated  their  disciplines. 

To  learn  more  about  SPARC  and  see 
a  list  of  SPARC  journals  go  to 
http://www.arl.org/sparc/. 

Anne  Langley 

Ms.  Langley  is  the  head  of  Duke's  Chemistry 
Library  and  the  coordinator  of  the  Perkins 
Library  system  science  libraries. 
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If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  the  mailer  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  magazine  to  make  and  send  your  gift. 


NAME(S) 


DUKI  Al  HI  IATION  K ,RAI H'AI  I-,  FACULTY,  STAFF.  PARENT,  FRIEND) 


ADDRESS  CITY  STATE  7.IP 

YES!  I  want  to  support  Duke  University  Library  by  making  a  gift  at  the  following  level: 

)  $  10,000  Bibliophile  (also  President's  Council ) 

3  $  5,000  Benefactor  (also  Few  Associates ) 

3  $  2,500  Subscriber  (also  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow ) 

3  $  1 ,000  Sponsor  (also  Washington  Duke  Club ) 

$  500  Patron 
3  $  100  Sustainer 
)  $50  Member 
3  $_  Other 


My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 
The  Library  Annual  Fund 
The  Friends  of  the  Library: 

3  The 

Other   


Method  of  payment 

Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
Credit  card:  ( Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 


account*  Expiration  Dati  signature 

Stock  (Please  call  91 9  684  2338  for  instructions) 

Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $  ($ 5/month  minimum) 

Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

I  have  included  the  Duke  Library  in  my  will 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Library 

Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Library,  Box  901 97,  Durham,  NC  27708-01 97 


Program  Support      Book  Fund     Preservation  Endowment  Fund 
Endowment 
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